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HOARO'S DAIRYMAN 


HARYESTORS 


Built to Harvest Your Grain, Seed and Beans 
Faster, Easier, Cleaner ... at Lowest Cost 
Per Bushel, Per Acre, Per Dollar Invested 


Owners say that MM Harvestors are the biggest money-makers 
on their farms—that they pay for themselves many times in time, 
grain and money saved! 

That's the kind of praise you hear everywhere for MM Har- 
VESTORS Sectouts YeaR Arrer YEAR, and LEADING SELLERS 
every year. Why do more farmers and custom operators buy MM 
Harvestors? Because they offer a// the features owners want and 
need because MM Harvestors deliver honest-to-goodness, year- 
after-year dependability that means so much when crops must be 
handled on time. And, here’s another important reason why MM 
HaRVESTORS are in such big demand . . . they are priced right! 


Weedy conditions, light stands, heavy stands, down grain these 
things mean nothing to the MM Harvesrors. Guard fingers get 
down to within 1/4 to 2 inches of the ground to get all of your crop 
or raise up from 32 to 41 inches to “barber’’ your crop right where 
you want it. The all steel auger moves the crop steadily into the 
exclusive MM threshing mechanism. Two non-wrapping type beat- 
ers and a curtain assure that cuttings go into the rasp-bar cylinder 
smoothly and evenly, without slugging. Gentle action of rasp bars 
on the exclusive MM all welded concave and grates rubs out heads 
quickly, efficiently as gently as rubbing out the grain between 
your hands without cracking the grain! Better separation is as 
sured by pitching straw and weeds directly from the cylinder to the 
straw racks. Fine chaff is eliminated by the cleaning shoe to give you 
clean uncrack«d grain in the bin. A powerful auger type unloader 
empties the big storage bin in just about sixty seconds while com- 
bine is standing or on the go! 

Exctusive MM Gratin Pan Desicn—fishback channels and steep 
8-inch drop from grate to cleaning shoe prevent bunching of grain 
or beans at sides or ends even on rolling land. Tue MM CLean- 
ING SHOE 1s AUTOMATICALLY LEVEL and always in its best cleaning 
position regardless of the working tilt of the HARVEsToRS 
Unt-Matic Power is available to provide finger-tip hydraulic con- 
trol of cutting heights from the tractor seat. The MM G-4, 12-foot 
pull-type HarvesTor raises from 1'4 to 32 inches; the Se_r-Pro- 
PELLED from 2 to 41 inches, and the Harvestor 69 from 2 to 40 
inches 


MM Harvesrors are known for quality construction. Header and 
thresher are built as one straight-through unit balanced over the 
main axle for light draft and easier handling under al! conditions 
Large-diameter wheels are Timken bearing equipped and pressure 
lubricated for long life and easy pulling. Pressure lubricated, high 
quality ball and roller bearings on all high-speed or heavy load 
shafts. Simplified V-belt drives and adjustable sheaves allow com- 
plete flexibility for all crops and all harvesting conditions 

When you own an MM Harvesror, you can be sure you are 
investing for present profits—future profits. They're built to save you 
money—-NOW AND LATER! MM Harvesrors are durably 
built to last for years to give you dependable, low-cost operation 
with the minimum of upkeep to harvest your crop faster, easier, 
at lowest cost per bushel! 

See your MM Dealer or write direct for complete information on 
economical, dependable MM Harvestors and other quality-built 
MM Modern Machines, MM Visionlined Tractors 


Quality Control in MM FACTORIES ASSURES 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


1 am interested in BUYING thie year the MM equinment checked 

Without obligation, please send me promptly complete facts 

Name 

RFD 

PO 
MM G4 Harvestor MM G Tractor 4-5 Plow Power 
MM 69 Harvestor MM U Tractor 3-4 Plow Power 
MM Self-Propellec Harvestor MM Z Tractor 2-3 Plow Power 

MM K Tractor 2 Plow Power 
I farm P res 
ONE MAN CAN HANDLE BOTH HARVESTOR AND TRACTOR WITH EASE! 
SSSSERE SESE ESEESEREESSE SESE eee 
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AUREOMYCIN 


gives 


NO QUARTER 


to 
MASTITIS 


Use of Golden Drug Quickly Returns 
Cows to Production of 
Salable Milk 


for 


Fast-acting VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline OINTMENT is the chosen treat- 
ment for mastitis by thousands of top dairymen. 

VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline OINTMENT is: 

e The drug of broadest activity against mastitis, 
Easy to infuse with rolled-in infusion tip. 
Rapid in spreading throughout udder. 
Active for more than 48 hours. 
Used without interruption in milking hours, 
e Infused without syringe or milk tubes. 
In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, the injectable form of 
SULMET* Sulfamethazine Lederle** should be used. SULMET OBLETS* may be given 
as subsequent treatment. 

VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRAVENOUS Lederle** may be used in 
the treatment of severe septicemia as a highly effective agent against a broad range 
of bacteria. 

VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline OINTMENT may be used for the prevention 
of superficial udder infections. When obvious injuries to the udder or teat occur, it is 
advisable to apply this ointment locally to the wound. At the same time infuse each 
quarter so affected with one full tube of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT as a preventive 
measure against mastitic infections. 

For maximum efficiency in the use of AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT for Udder Infusion 
and best management practices and disease-control procedures for avoidance of rein- 
fection, consult your veterinarian. 

. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Write for folder on AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT. @*By, or on the advice of, a veterinarian. 
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Ql. To Kill PASTURE Flies, Spray the COWS | 4,, T45 Dasuce Vol 96, Ne. 1 








Du Pont Dairy Cattle Spray , : : TITLE PAGE 

—The only — to control G . ‘ In Exchange . . . A Priceless Gift W. F. Groves 
pasture flies is to use a long- ; 

lasting spray on the cows | FEATURES 


themselves. That’s because a L : . 
. the worst pasture flies (horn- hs Our Experience With a Grassland Farm ... . J. B. Abbott 


Seasonal Price Plan . . . ° S. Johnson 


flies) swarm on the cows and 100 Years Ago Jesse Williams Founded Our Cheese Industry 


most of them don’t come in 
| the barn. They bite, suck blood, annoy 
: the cows and cut milk production. For and SHORT FEATURES oe ie 
| the need Du Pont Dairy Cattle . M. Briggs 
Sonera it is safe mar pe se =~ man A Double Reward if You Cut Hay Early . . C. M. Harrison 
; = Bett = ore i 
cation lasts for weeks. You save money, : y~ md a ; Better Production 
save spray material, save work and ns More Protein From Clipped Pastures 
really kill the flies. About Mastitis Treatment 
Du Pont Dairy Cattle Spray is safe to spray on cows. Contains methoxy- Cottage Cheese for Desserts and Salads 
SAFE ®@ chlor, the only long-lasting fly hiller that is safe and recommended by the U.S. | Give Your Heifer Summer Care 
@ Department of Agriculture for use on milking cows Top-of-The Crop Holstein Sale 


| 2. To Kill BARN Flies, Spray the BARN = 8&GuLar Features 


Opinions and Brickbats 
Farm Flashes 

Du Pont Dairy Barn Insec- Editorials 
| ticlde—The only way to ‘s = er ad the Feeder 

control barn flies is to spray : ; Daley Fests BGeme 

the barn and premises, be- Junior Deirymen 
cause most of these flies , ; Pork Topics 
(common houseflies) stay oo SAP Handy Hints . . 
around the barn. They don’t Artificial Breeding 
bite, but they dospread filth 
and raise the bacteria count of milk. 
For them, Du Pont Dairy Barn Insec- 
ticide is the product. It contains me- emcee. | ieee COVER PICTURE 
thoxychlor and lindane in a combination “Watchin’ The Some Come Home” — that 
that works better in barns than either ; : sep te chink of wher might 
works alone. You get quick and lasting i quirk of fate there 
fly control with only: three sprays or 3 : 
leas for a whole season. 

Du Pont Dairy Barn Insecticide is safe. Contains the only long-lasting fly- 


@ killers that are recommended by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as safe 
@ for use in dairy barns, milk houses, etc 


FOR SAFE, SURE FLY CONTROL YOU NEED BOTH 


1. Spray the cows with Du Pont Dairy Cattle Spray to kill pasture flies. 
2. Spray the barn with Du Pont Dairy Barn Insecticide to kill barr. flies. 
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structive or constructi 


Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
Pression of tneir opinion on any subject 
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Dairyman P y 


foolish, critical or commendatory. 
for opini expressed. 








What Is Grade A Milk? 


Hoarp’s DainYMAN:—I was very 
much interested in the article, “What 
Is Grade A Milk?”, by Wm. F. 
Groves that appeared in a recent 
issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. I have 
been up against this question in my 
class of veteran farm trainees. So 
far we have not come to an answer 
that would satisfy both the sanitary 
authorities and us at the same time. 

We are not against supplying good, 
clean milk. But, we are against 
rules and regulations which mean a 
lot of expense to the small dairyman 
who is: trying to get a start when 
those regulations do not contribute a 
thing to the production of clean 
milk. 

We acknowledge that a fine barn, 
concrete floors, and similar things 
that add to the production of milk 
as nearly sanitary as possible are 
fine. We wish every dairyman could 
have these things. However, as the 
Wisconsin farmer said, a lot of little 
farmerg cannot afford all these 
things and yet they are producing 
Grade A milk in their small crude 
barns. At the same time, some of 
the larger dairymen, who are sell- 
ing Grade A milk from their fine 
barns, are producing milk that i 
would not want to feed to a self- 
respecting hog. 

In my job as instructor I have had 
trainees in my section in nearly all 
types of dairies; good, bad, and in- 
different. I have been in those barns 
at all hours of the day and watched 
their operations, from the feeding of 
the cows to the bottling of the milk. 
Some conditions I have seen have 
almost turned me against milk. In 
most cases, the worst conditions have 
been in the barns that would pass 
health inspections. 

I do not know that one would find 
these conditions in all sections of the 
country but, knowing men, I expect 
one would. There are a lot of fine, 
clean dairies where the owners take 
pride in producing the best milk pos- 
sible. But there are cases where, 
although all the regulations in re- 
gard to barns, milk houses, and the 
washing of the utensils are complied 
with, they are producing and selling 
milk as Grade A when it is not fit 
for human consumption. 

As Mr. Groves states: “You can- 
not make men clean by law.” How- 
ever, I believe there is a more direct, 
sure, and fair approach than the 
method we are following today. If 
the health authorities want clean 
milk, let them look for the cause of 
dirty milk in the right place. Have 
them judge their grading on the 
quality of milk actually coming from 
the barn; not on the conditions found 
in the barn when the inspector 
makes his scheduled visit. 

Instead of the inspector visiting 
the barns during the middle of the 
day and looking for a few specks of 
dirt in the milk house, measuring to 
see if the manure pile is six inches 
too close to the barn, or some equally 
silly thing, why not have him call 
at unannounced times, morning or 
night, when the milking is in prog- 
ress. Have him watch how the milk is 
actually being produced and handled. 
Finally, have him go to the market 
where said milk is sold, purchase a 
few botti-~, test it for sediment and 
bacteria, and grade the milk on what 


ing to say: “ 
is within the cup and the platter, 
that the outside of them may be 
clean, also.” 

West Virginia. L. GLENN ZINN. 


Passing the Buck 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Paul L. Am- 
ber accuses “the vet” of bringing 
disease to his barn on his shoes and 
clothing. No veterinarian worthy of 
being in practice would be a party 
to scattering disease in any way and 
rest assured he knows much more 
about sanitation than does the lay- 
man farmer. 

Of course, there are some men in 
practice who are too lazy to follow 
the best practices, but they are in 
the minority, and Mr. Amber does 
not have to call that man for there 
are careful, conscientious veterinary 
practitioners available everywhere. 
Mr. Amber has, no doubt, heard of 
people swallowing a camel and 
straining at a gnat. 

His artificial inseminator may 
make quite a show of “disinfecting” 
his hands, etc. Does Mr. Amber 
know that it is impossible to trans- 
mit brucellosis with the blood draw- 
ing equipment? Is he attempting to 
pass t on a subject with 
which he is unfamiliar? 

Is he trying to pass the buck to 
someone else in his dealing with cat- 
tle disease? 

CLAYTON STEPHENS, D. V. M. 

Mississippi. 


What Is Good Roughage 
Worth? 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Just thought 
you might be interested in our re- 
action to the discussion on “What is 
Good Roughage Worth?” in your April 
10, 1951, issue of Hoard’s Dairyman. 

We feel that you are doing an ex- 


in the dairy ration. However, we be- 
lieve the article referred to above 
entirely misses one of the most im- 
portant attributes of good 
—namely, its palatability. Your fig- 
ures list the same hay intake daily 
per cow for poor quality hay as for 
good quality hay, whereas we have 
every reason to expect appreciably 
lower hay intake when inferior qual- 
ity roughage is used in the ration. 
Recently our Harry McMahon has 


ity in the dairy ration here at Larro 
Research Farm. In the case of a 
1,200-Ib. dairy cow, for example, we 
experienced a daily intake of approx- 
imately 30 Ibs. of hay equivalent in 
the form of excellent hay plus good 
corn silage. On the other hand, only 
about 24% Ibs. of hay equivalent 
(Turn to page 462) 
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FERTILIZER AND SPRINKLERS HELP 
BAHLER BUILD PRIZE PASTURE 





sinsia tehate car marae 
Ellington, Connecticut—A_ well-fed 
sprinkler-irrigated at the 
Lom yagi lng will flourish. There's 
- =f of proof at Bahler Farms, first 
winner in the 1949 Connecticut 
reener Pastures Contest. 
“Application of fertilizer in late 
duly or A is important w 
lengtheni e grazing season in 
the fall,” says John Bahler. “After 


—resulting in a good third cutting in 
@ very dry season.” 

Switched te oe ale 
Bahler’s present ble si sys- 
tem is his second. first was heavy and 
hard to handle. So he sold it and pur- 

oe 

wil uminum pipe, 
hog! tes. “Because of its light weight, 
both the 6-inch mains and 4-inch laterals 


tes 
ids 











Tempered Aluminum Alley Fits 
Alcoa Pipe for Rough 


it weighs 
i) Tinto rrigation Pi 


toughness. Alcoa Irrigation Pi 
needs no paint or other protective coatin; 


Springs 


Sprinkler ion can use effectively 
smaller flow of water than is desirable f 
ditch or flood methods. 


. . . 
An Oregon stockman reports that, du: 
Sho qustaner wantin Nar GED ctaees rair 


an average of 2'4 ds 
acres of Sochaban riggs 
> > > 
Alcoa Aluminum Irrigation Pipe is 
smooth inside, it offers very lit 
ance to water flow. 


* -*-*. 
Mail for your free 


Coyle 





of Alcoa's 


irrigation, 
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YOu SAVE Tims. New Dodge “.Job-Rated” 
farm trucks have shorter turning diam- 
ever . are easier to handle. Plenty 
of power for heavy going and for speed on 
the highway. New moistureproof ignition 
and high-torque capacity starting motor 
make starting a cinch in wettest weather. 


YOu SAVE woRK. Thanks to new lower 
floor-to-ground height on models through 
2 tons, you can load a Dodge “Job-Rated™ 
truck with less effort. With gfrol Fluid 
Drive (available on ‘4, 4 and li-ton 
models) there's less gearchifting . - « and 
driving is easier on wet, muddy roads or 
fields and in town traffic. 


YOU SAVE MONEY. Because it fits farm haul- 
ing needs, a Dodge “Jobd-Rated” truck 
saves on operating and upkeep costs. 
Engine features such as high compres- 
sion, chrome-plated top piston rings, a 
exhaust valve seat inserts assure economy 
and long life. What's more, power has 
been stepped up higher than ever! 


ho 


ise 


Farm Trucks 


ie tasks around your farm, 
about as important as your 


tany truck won "t do. For low-cost opera- 
has to fit your farming job. A Dodge “.Job- 
uck can do just that! It’s engineered at 
a wor Every unit from engine 

— factory -engineered 

over your fields and roads. 


oe SUPCORTS the load— 


wheels, tires, and others— 
) provide the strength and 

¢ 
t MOVES the load—engine, 
propeller . rear axle, 


right to meet particu- 


only Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks 
V-, %-, and 1 -4ton models. 

of traction in mud, sand, 

of bogging down in off- 


ry 


stake, or any other 
“Job-Rated” truck 


SEE YOUR NEARBY DODGE DEALER FOR A DODGE Yob-Reted" TRUCK TO FIT YOUR FARM! 
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were consumed daily under these 
same conditions when the roughage 
consisted of ordinary quality hay plus 
good corn silage — and the figure 
was slightly under 19 Ibs. of hay 
equivalent daily per cow when the 
roughage consisted of poor quality 
hay plus good corn silage. You can 
see immediately from these figures 
that only about 80% as much ordi- 
nary hay as of excellent hay was 
consumed and that only about 60% 
as much poor hay as excellent hay 
was consumed. The cows on what we 
have classified as poor quality hay 
consumed approximately 75% as 
much roughage as was the case when 
using a hay of ordinary or medium 
quality 

In other words, there is a distinct 
added advantage under practical con- 
ditions in favor of using superior 
quality hay simply by virtue of the 
fact that greater hay consumption 
will be obtained under such condi- 
tions, and this is worth a consider- 
able amount of money to the aver- 
age farmer who is feeding and milk- 
ing dairy cows for a living 

Michigan H. E. Becuret. 


Inspect at The Plant 


Hoarp’s DatryMAN:—I read your 
editorial, “We May Have Sane Sani- 
tary Regulations.” Well, all the 
farmers, I'm sure, wil] hope that we 
will have sane regulations. Farmers 
generally are not opposed to milk in- 
spections, but if milk stands the 
tests at the plant, what difference 
does it make whether it's strained 
in the barn, outside, in the milk 
house, or not at all? 

I don't believe that we should have 
a uniform state or national law reg- 
ulating the handling of milk because, 
it seems to me, that some of the reg- 
ulations are made for some cities by 
men who probably never have been 
around a farm. They inject some 
fool clause that isn’t needed or 
doesn't help a bit, but causes a lot 
of extra work and expense. For in- 
Stance, we have a regulation now 
that requires the manure pile to be 
fenced so the cows won't walk over 
it. Well, in 50 years around the farm 
I'm sure I haven't seen a cow walk 
over a manure pile if there was any 
other place to go, and there always 
seemed to be some other place 

I want to make it plain that I'm 
in favor of plant inspections of all 
milk and rejection of any milk that 
is not clean or doesn’t stand the 
blue test 

Wisconsin. Cc. H. Moe. 


Advertise Our Own 


Hoarp’s DatiryYMAN:—Back in 1932 
we had a cheese sign copied from a 
cover of your magazine. It was en- 
titled “Take One Home.” That sign 
is still on our barn and has been 
repainted since then. Recently we 
have agreed with the Department 
of Agriculture to let another dairy 
products sign be erected on our 
granary. This sign is being supplied 
by the Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture 

We felt that if oleo can buy 
space in magazines we could again 
help promote outdoor space which 
will be read by more people than 
their page “ads” in some of the 
magazines. There is a great deal of 
travel on the highway that passes 
our farm 

Hoard’s Dairyman is to be con- 
gratulated on its fine stand in the 
interests of dairying. 

Wisconsin. JouHN G. KaApING 


It's well to have a train of thought 
but don’t forget to have a terminal. 
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A Priceless Gift 


Commemorating the Dairy Month of June in America, 
a dairy farmer offers a tribute to the dairy cow. 


tion, in this month, we honor and pay 

tribute to our benefactor and foster mother, 
the dairy cow. In my opinion, 
fitting thing to do 

Many centuries before recorded history, even 
before mankind had learned the art of speech, 
the bovine ancestor of the modern dairy cow 
forsook a precarious freedom on the Asiatic 
steppes and sought the comfort of man’s fireside 
and the protection of man’s strong hands. The 
cow did not come to man as a mendicant. 
She offered him, in exchange for care and pro- 
tection, a priceless gift—nourishing, body-build- 
ing, healthful milk. 

Man accepted the cow's gift with gratitude. 
Down through the centuries both man and the 
cow have adhered strictly to this ancient com- 
pact. The prophet of old in describing “The 
Promised Land” could think of no finer tribute 
than to say, “It is a land flowing with milk and 
honey.” 

We know very little about the evolution of 
the prehistoric dairy cow. Anthropologists hold 
conflicting theories about her. They are unable 
to definitely designate the time or place where 
her specie criginated. All we know is that the 
cow came to man very early and accompanied 
him in all his prehistoric migrations. Butter, 
cheese, and milk were a part of man's diet be- 
fore the dawn of history. We read in the book 
of Genesis that Abraham “took butter and milk 
and set it before them.” 

When our forefathers forsook the comforts of 
European civilization and braved the dangers of 
the misty, stormy Atlantic in order to found a 
new nation in the American wilderness, the cow 
accompanied her master. 

In. the long trek of the pioneer across the con- 
tinent, she placidly followed the Conestoga 


Jo is Dairy Month. Throughout the na- 


this is a very 


by Wm. F. Groves 


wagons. In the evening, while the men formed 
their wagons into a circle and posted sentries as 
a precautionary measure against a surprise at- 
tack by the savages, the women would drive the 
cows to the protective campfire and milk them. 
In fancy, I can see the children crowding around, 
expectantly awaiting their portion of the warm, 
foamy milk. 

Very few people realize the tremendous con- 
tribution which the cow has made down through 
the years to man’s welfare and development. 
Today milk is a necessity. Without it, America’s 
high standard of living would be a myth; her 
population would dwindle and the health of her 
children would be impaired. The production, 
processing, and distribution of milk is our most 
important industry. The American people owe 
the cow a debt of gratitude which they can 
never repay. This is the reason why a grateful 
people designate June as Dairy Month, for 


“And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.’ 


Some of the brightest memories of my boy- 
hood are centered about the cows. What pictures 
come to mind! A barefoot boy bringing home 
the lowing herd at the sunset hour; the soft 
ding-donging of the cowbells down yonder in the 
marshes; the pails of foaming milk and the ex- 
pectant cats; the deep, drawn sighs of satisfac- 
tion from the stalls when the long winter night 
settles down outside the barn where the patient 
cows, in beds of straw, are spugly chewing their 
cuds. The first farm chore I performed was 
“bringing up. the cows.” I still love to repeat 
the poem so familiar to us all— 


“They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long. shady lan 

Where the quail whistles loud ‘in the wheat field 
That is yellow with ripening grain.” 


If you would know the meaning of content- 
ment in this war-torn, weary world, then come 
with me to the woodland pasture by the wind- 
ing brook where the herd is grazing. The grass 
is rich and green and decked, mayhap, with but- 
tercups or the yellow gold of dandelions. There 
may be four or forty cows, but all will be feed- 
ing as one. They may notice you or not, accord- 
ing as they may know you or sense your inten- 
tions. Very likely some will stop and look up 
at you with soft, mild eyes. If you possess the 
faculty of making friends with them, as all good 
herdsmen do, one or two of the younger ones 
will probably come toward you to bestow a 
friendly sniff or to receive an expected caress. 

The air is filled with the sweet breath of the 
kine. The sun is shining brightly overhead. The 
sky is blue. The bobolink is calling from the 
grove. Your faithful dog follows closely at your 
heels. Where in the world is there a finer ex- 
ample of peaceful contentment than here? 

The cow’s place in literature is meager. Her 
services to man have never been adequately ex- 
tolled. The cow’s only monument is the millions; 
no, billions, of healthy men, women, and children 
who have been sustained and nourished by the 
milk she has so lavishly given. 

If I understand bovine psychology correctly, 
the cow would prefer to have it thus. The 
pomp, the glory, and the tumult of life are not 
to her liking. From the dawn of history we find 
her placid and content; always the servant, never 
the master, of man. In our deep appreciation of 
all the splendid contributions which the cow has 
made to the growth and development of the 
human race let us ever remember, “They also 
serve who only stand and wait.” THE END 











PROVIDE SHADE 
FOR HOGS 


Tt is a proven fact that hogs will make greater 
gains if kept cool during the hot summer months 
A good shade can be built by driving some old 
posts in the ground, completing the framework 
by laying poles across the tops of the posts and 


covering them with brush or straw. If straw is 
used, a woven wire base will be necessary and 
the straw should be 8 to 10 inches deep. This 
type of temporary shelter is recommended by 
Iowa building specialists because it is cheap, eco- 
nomical, and it can be burned at the end of the 
season to avoid carry-over of disease 

The shelter should be open on at least two 
sides with a 10 by 12 foot structure accommo- 
dating eight to ten 200-pound hogs. About 4 feet 
is the suggested height. Such a shelter will be 
more sanitary than a larger one because the sun 
will hit most of the ground under it 

If temporary shade units have a solid roof, the 
accumulated water will puddle on the ground at 
the roof edges and wallows will be formed. That's 
why it is better to use a straw or brush roof. 


TO MAINTAIN 
EGG QUALITY 


Two important factors that influence the qual- 
ity of eggs while they are being held for market 
are the temperature and the humidity of the egg 
room. Too many egg rooms provide poor condi- 
tions for preserving egg freshness 

An underground egg cellar can generally be 
depended upon to provide the 40 to 60 degree 
temperature that is desirable. Poultryman L. M. 
Black of Rutgers University states that moisture 
can be added to the atmosphere in many ways 
and will have a cooling as well as a quality pre- 
serving effect. Regular sprinkling of the side 
walls and floor is easy with a garden hose. 

Other factors that have a bearing on main- 
taining the original quality of the newly laid 
egg are important, too, particularly with sum- 
mer weather approaching. It's best to collect 
eggs frequently from well littered nests, cool 
them before packing into well cooled cases, and 
hold them for as short a time as possible. If 
they are stored in a clean atmosphere they will 
not be so likely to pick up odors or flavors. 


IMPROPER WORMING 
CAUSES DEATH 


Some death losses in pigs have been reported 
as a result of improper use of sodium flouride in 
worming the pigs. While sodium fluoride is one 
of the best hog wormers available when used in 
proper amounts and in the proper manner, the 
chemical is a poison and will kill pigs if not 
used carefully 

Dr. John Herrick of Iowa State College says 
that pigs under 50 pounds should be fed a one- 
half per cent mixture (one-half pound sodium 
fluoride in 100 pounds) for 6 meals or 48 hours 
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of self-feeding. For pigs over 50 pounds, a 1 per 
cent mixture (1 pound sodium fluoride in 100 
pounds feed) for 3 meals or 24 hours self-feeding 
is best. Ground oats with a small amount of 
bran is an ideal feed in which to mix the drug. 
It is very important that it be thoroughly mixed. 

The pigs should be taken off feed the night 
before they are wormed. This will make them 
hungry and they will consume the feed readily. 
In case they refuse the mixture, a handful of 
tankage, fish meal, or protein mixture scattered 
on top of the feed will help. 

Many hog men make the mistake of making a 
slop of the mixture or else pouring milk over it 
to make it tastier. When this is done, the drug 
settles to the bottom of the trough. Pigs drink- 
ing too much of this part of the mixture are 
poisoned. 

Also avoid worming pigs when they are scour- 
ing. The drug will aggravate them and often 
cause death losses—either from the effect of se- 
vere scouring or the toxic effects of the drug. 


SUDAN HOLDS 
MILK PRODUCTION 


One of the best ways of holding up milk pro- 
duction in the summer months is to use sudan 
grass as a supplementary pasture 

Dairy specialists at the University of Tennes- 
see report that in addition to being inexpensive 
to grow, sudan grass may furnish enough graz- 
ing for one to three cows per acre for a period 
of 60 to 90 days 

For Tennessee conditions land should be pre- 
pared as for corn. Fertilize thin soils with 200 
to 400 pounds of 3-9-6 or 2-12-6 of fertilizer per 
acre. Seeding should be done in May or June at 
the rate of 25 to 30 pounds per acre. 

Grazing should be started when 15 inches high. 
Alternate grazing of two or more acres increases 
carrying capacity and improves quality of pas- 
ture. Avoid grazing when badly wilted or after 
frost. Sudan should not be grazed too closely. It 
is highly desirable to have two fields so that 
grazing may be rotated in 10-day periods. 

Sudan grows well on soils adapted to corn or 
cotton. It should not be planted on poor, cold, or 
wet soils. It is more expensive to seed than les- 
pedeza, but because of the high pasture produc- 
tion it is especially adapted to dairymen whose 
summer pasture acreage is limited. 


GOOD CHEESE — 
QUALITY MILK 


With consumers becoming more and more 
quality conscious when buying cheese, a Uni- 
versity of Illinois dairy specialist outlines eleven 
rules which always should be applied when pro- 
ducing clean milk: 

1. Use a pail with a small opening. 

2. Milk with dry, clean hands. 

3. Keep cows clean. Clip hair around udder 
and flanks to help keep cows clean. 

4. Wash udder before milking. 

5. Clean pails and other utensils thoroughly 
and rinse with boiling water or chlorine solution. 

6. Use pails free from cracks, dents, and open 
seams. 

7. Use single-service milk straining pads. 

8 Do not use milk cans for hauling whey. 

9. Protect cans of milk in transit by covering 
and keeping cold. 

10. Prevent cows_from eating smartweed, rag- 
weed, horseweed, wild onions, decomposed food, 
and other things which will produce bad odors 
and flavors in milk. 

11. When a milking machine is used, keep it 
clean. Check rubber parts of milking machines 
often. If they show cracks or are not in perfect 
condition, they must be replaced. 


TO AVOID 
IVY POISONING 


Once again we are approaching the season for 
poison ivy. Unless you are absolutely sure of 
how to identify the plant, it is a wise precaution 
to stay away from any climbing or twining plant 
with three leaves. You are most likely to find 
poison ivy among trees, in uncultivated areas and 
fence rows, and along rock edges. 

Prevention is still the best remedy for ivy poi- 
souing. Another way is to destroy any plants 
found on your premises. If there are only a few, 
they can be dug out, but be sure to wear gloves 
when handling them. 

For larger areas, such chemicals as 2,4-D, so- 
dium chlorate, and amate may be used. Where 
there is deep shade the 2,4-D will not work ef- 
fectively. Chlorate or amate is faster in action, 
but the effects of 2,4-D will extend over a period 
of two or three weeks. Always follow directions 
on the container and use care when applying 
chemicals as they may also kill many desirable 
plants. 

If you are unlucky enough to come in contact 
with the ivy, wash the affected parts thoroughly 
with water and common laundry soap. Then see 
a doctor, as ivy poisoning may be a serious matter. 


HAYING SEASON 
BRINGS ACCIDENTS 


Each year farm accidents run high during the 
haying season. If a few precautionary measures 
are taken in addition to being careful during the 
actual haying operations, many of these acc 
dents could be avoided. 

To begin with, all equipment should be 
checked carefully before haying starts. Be on 





the lookout for defective hitches, ropes, pulleys, 
lifts, hay racks, and ladders. Mowing equipment 
should also be checked to see that safety guards 
are in place. 

Special precautions should be taken to pre- 
vent falls from hay racks and hay stacks. Make 
sure that loft floors are in good repair and hay 
chutes guarded to avoid falls. Special care should 
be taken in making starts and stops while load- 
ing, especially on rough ground. Never dismount 
from tractors or mowers while they are in op- 
eration. Always stop the tractor when working 
on hay balers and mowers, and throw the power 
take-off out of gear. 

Pitchforks should always be carried over the 
shoulder and stuck securely in the ground when 
not in use. Never throw a pitchfork, and when 
the day’s work is completed see that it is hung up 
or stored in a rack in the barn. 

It is important also that hay be well cured be- 
fore it is stored in the hay mows. Damp hay 
may heat and start a fire — this is the principal 
cause of barn fires. Freshly stored hay should 
be checked regularly for several weeks to see 
that there is no sign of heating. 





Ir ts not the man who has too little but the 
man who craves more that is poor.—Seneca. 
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Our Experience With 


A Grassland Farm 


How a Vermont dairyman made 
and lost money in following certain 


haying and pasturing practices. 


by John B. Abbott 


RASSLAND farming isn't the simplest 
(; thing in the world. There is a lot more 

to it than merely seeding the land down 
to timothy and red clover and then harvesting 
the crop year after year. In my part of the 
country, the Northeast, that sort of grassland 
farming is what old men are reduced to when 
they no longer can do much work themselves and 
can not hire the necessary labor. 

The final—and rather immediate — result is 
low yields of hay of inferior quality and even- 
tual abandonment of the land with loss of money 
invested in buildings and improvements. 

Grassland farming need not mean that sort of 
a result at all. An acre of alfalfa-brome or al- 
falfa-timothy can produce a yield of three tons 
which is about equivalent to a corn yield of 70 
bushels. And an acre of ladino-brome pasture 
will produce about the same amount of TDN 
and without harvesting costs. But to get yields 
of that kind it takes better management than 
the meadow and pasture crops have been given 
in the past 

Gtassland farming means livestock husbandry 

no question about that. The market for hay 
is limited and the market for grazing is prac- 
tically nonexistent. Livestock husbandry means 
pasture because pasture is the cheapest feed for 
about half the year. 

And pasture, current practice to the contrary 
notwithstanding, does not mean just a piece of 
outdoors with a fence around it. Such pasture 
as that has some place in extensive agriculture 
but has no place at all when it is a question of 
changing from grain crops to grassland farming 
in the corn belt and adjacent areas. 

The only kind of pasture which has a piace in 
the grassland farming which is tending to re- 
place grain crop farming is pasture considered 
and managed as a high yielding major crop on 
the farm. Perhaps I should qualify that by say- 
ing that some rough land unsuitable to mechani- 
cal operation has some possible value as pasture 
but the idea I am trying to express is that in 
grassland farming a certain acreage of pasture 
is expected to take the place of some of the 
grain crops and to return at least as large a net 
return per acre. 

Unfertilized native bluegrass and bentgrass 


pastures simply will not do it. Fertilized ladino- 
brome pastures will, if properly managed. And 
that is where we come to the pasture manage- 
ment problem. Getting a good stand of ladino- 
brome is easy. By keeping the ladino in the mix- 
ture for six or eight years or more is some- 
thing different. Grasses start off faster than 
legumes in the spring and without close grazing 
or early harvesting the grasses will smother the 
clover out in a year or two. 

The right management is to keep the pas- 
ture grazed—or clipped—close enough and 
early enough so the grass will not over-top 
and smother the clover. b 
On my own farm I have licked that problem 
by dividing the pasture into seven lots for rota- 
tional grazing. During the May-June flush I 
graze only three or four of the lots. Around the 
first of June I harvest the others and blow the 
grass into the silo. In normal seasons the second 
crop comes on rapidly so, by the first of July, 
I can about double my grazing acreage by graz- 
ing second crop in the fields harvested for silage. 
This expansion of grazing acreage may or may 
not meet the needs of the herd during July and 
August, depending on the rainfall, but if it 
doesn't I have the grass silage to fall back on. 
This system doesn't lose me any money in any 
sort of a season and in really dry summers it 
pays off. In 1950, for example, when we had 
only about an inch of rain between corn plant- 
ing time and late August, and there wasn't a 
green spot in the pasture during July and Au- 
gust, I was able, thanks to grass silage, to keep 
the herd average production up to about 1,000 
pounds of milk per cow per month without ex- 
cessive grain feeding. 

For more years than I like to remember I 
grew good yields of the meadow crops and then 
“left the profit in the field” because of bad hay 
curing weather. The books say that early cut, 
well cured meaddéw crop hay is worth almost as 
much to feed out.as a standard 16% dairy ration 

around $75 per ton locally at this writing. I 
am inclined to believe it, but the weather being 
what it often is in June, I have had my troubles 
in cutting hay early and curing it properly. 

Ensiling such crops is my solution of the prob- 
lem. At the same time I ensile the crop from 


Abbott Farm Holsteins averaged 12,936 lbs. mitk, 514 ibs. fot in 1950. 


some of the ladino-brome pastures I ensile also 
mast of the first cutting from the alfalfa-brome 
meadows. That eliminates weather damage, gets 
the crop off the land in time to grow a good 
second crop, and keeps the grass from smother- 
ing the legume. 

The value of good and abundant roughage, 
both hay and pasture, in feeding dairy cows is 
well bi ht out in Tables [Xa and IXb on pages 
1032 and 1033 in the 20th edition of Morrison's 
Feeds and Feeding. (These tables, by the way, 
are reprinted in the currently used U.S.D.A. q 
dairy herd improvement association record books.) 
These tables show the amount of grain feeding 
required by dairy cows at different levels of 
production and producing milk of varying per- 
centages of fat at three different levels of rough- 
age feeding stated as excellent, good, and fair. 

To take a specific example from these tables 
it will be noted that a cow producing 50 pounds 
of 4% milk will need the following amounts of 
grain: 

Excellent Good 
Lbs. Lbs 


Grain on pasture 11,1 15.4 
Grain on manager feed 15.0 18.0 


When Forage Is: 








Two facts stand out: 1. The cow requires less 
grain on pasture thar with manger feed by some 
three or four pounds per day. 2. With excellent 
pasture or manger feed she requires some six to 
eight pounds less grain than with poor pasture 
or poor manger feed. : 

With grain at $80 per ton, the difference in 
grain requirements between excellent and fair 
roughage amounts to about 25¢ per cow per day. 
With a 30-cow herd that adds up to about $7.50 
per day, $225 per month, or $2,700 per year 

Unfortunately I am at the moment in a posi- 
tion to verify the essential accurac’. of those 
figures from unhappy personal experi*nce. Dur- 
ing the DHIA year ending in April 1949, I had 
an abundance of roughage of good quality. Dur- 
ing the DHIA year ending in April 1950, due to 
drought, I had a very limited supply of roughage 
of less satisfactory quality. 

For the 1949 year the income was $18,345.08 
from the sale of milk and $2,497.61 from the 
sale of livestock—a total of $20,842.69. The 
grain bill was $4,795.87. The income over. grain 
cost was $16,046.82. 

For the 1950 year the income was $16,611.45 
from the sale of milk and $2,440.50 from the 
sale of livestock—a total of $19,051.95. The grain 
bill was $5,708.10. The income over grain cost 
was $13,343.85. That is a difference of $2,702.97 
in favor of the liberal roughage feeding 

With good roughage in plentiful supply the 
grain bill took 23% of total livestock receipts. 
With a scanty supply of roughages it took about 
30%. (In each case I have included al) grain con- 
sumed by some 25-30 head of young stock and 
calves as well as the grain consumed by 30-33 
head of milk cows.) 

As an ex-extension man who more than 30 
years ago began to use the grain saving argu- 
ment as a selling point in favor of more and 
better roughage, of course I was pleased to prove 
the case by getting my grain bill down to only 
23% of livestock receipts in 1949, particularly in 
view of the fact that I have the kind of cows 
that really need a lot (Turn to page 480) 
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Connecticut Dairy Farmers Prefer Their 


Seasonal Price Plan 


As incentive for level production, 50c a cwt. is de- 
ducted in May-June, paid in October-November. 


Wi price ceilings perhaps around the 
corner, Connecticut dairymen are happy 
they have a seasonal price plan which 

can't be knocked into a cocked hat by a rigid 

freeze. This spring marks the beginning of Con- 
necticut’s fifth year with the level production 
plan 

The plan is 


incentive 
as simple as it is effective. In 
May and June, the state milk administrator col- 
lects 50 cents a hundred pounds on the milk 
produced and sold by farmers. In October and 
November the state pays this money back to 
Zarmers. Last October, the pay-back was 55 
ents a hundred pounds. In November, it was 59 
Bents a hundred 

Enough incentive is given farmers to produce 
Zall milk under this system that it hasn't been 
Becessary to change retail and Class I prices 
Seasonally. That's the gem in the plan if we get 


4 ice ceilings 


: The O.P. A. Nightmare of World War U 


In World War II seasonal price ificentives went 
ut the window when the O.P.A. came in. As 
seasonal ups and downs in milk produc- 
hurry. This was true almost 
fluid milksheds of the en- 


result 
on widened in a 
Without exception in 
ire country 
Connecticut its old quota plan in 
42. That same year, 1942, was the last “for 
»¢ duration” that New York and Boston Class 
prices were dropped seasonally in the spring 
» it went, from market to market. The O.P.A 
Wouldn't permit seasonal price rises in the fall, 
$0 farmers wouldn't permit seasonal price 
Brops in the spring 
» As milk production in the fall» months de- 
? d, dealers had trouble getting enough milk 
» fill all the bottles the housewife wanted left 
at her doorstep. Dealers in Connecticut scurried 
around New York and Vermont looking for milk 
Middle West. Boston dealers 
and Wisconsin for milk 
much more than what 
milkshed were paid 
enough milk in the 


abandoned 


Some went to the 
went to Ohio, Indiana 
They prices 
producers in the 

Not that 


paid fancy 
regular 


there wasn't 


by Stewart Johnson 


Northeast, on an annual basis. There was, due 
to an increasing amount in the spring, but that 
didn’t help out the dealer when it came to giv- 
ing his customers all the milk they wanted in 
the fall 

With this nightmare still in mind, it is not 
surprising that in the last few months there has 
been an upsurge of interest in the level produc- 
tion incentive plan 

In January 1951, the Boston Class I Milk Price 
Committee recommended a take-out and pay- 
back plan for the 13,000 producers in their milk- 
shed. Not long afterwards the Producers’ Bar- 
gaining Agency-in the New York milk shed, 
which includes the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive, petitioned for such a plan under the fed- 
eral order regulating prices for some 51,000 pro- 
ducers 

In both New York and Boston it was pro- 
posed that a take-out and pay-back plan be con- 
sidered at public hearings this spring. Both pe- 
titions were denied for consideration at April 
1951 hearings, so speedy adoption is not in the 
cards. This is not surprising, since major changes 
come slowly under federal orders. The quick 
support for a take-out and pay-back plan when 
price ceilings were in sight, however, is certainly 
significant 


How the Plan Works 


Milk Administrator Donald O. Hammerberg 
takes care of administering the level production 
incentive plan in Connecticut along with his 
other duties. When dealers pay farmers for their 
May deliveries, Mr. Hammerberg sees to it that 
50 cents per hundredweight is turned over to a 
special fund in the state treasury. Similarly, he 
sees that this is done on June deliveries. 

In 1950, a total of $455,760 was accumulated 
in the incentive fund. In May, $236,173 was paid 
in; and in June, $216,856. To this was added 
$2,730 remaining from a reserve fund of $3,356 
held out the preceding year 

In determining the pay-back rate, the amount 
in the incentive fund is divided into two equal 
parts. In 1950, this meant that $227,880 was 





available for distribution in the two fall months. 
Dividing this amount by the hundredweight of 
milk delivered in October gave a pay-back rate 
of 55.2 cents. In November, this calculation gave 
a pay-back rate of 59.5 cents. Actually, pay-back 
rates rounded off to 55 cents and 59 cents were 
used, with the fractional part of a cent going 
into a reserve for errors and claims. What is 
left in this reserve is to be added to the deduc- 
tions on May and June deliveries in 1951. 

The plan covers only producers living in Con- 
necticut who sell milk to local dealers. If a 
Connecticut farmer sells to a Rhode Island deal- 
er, for example, he is excluded. The plan in- 
cludes only those producer-dealers in the state 
who buy part of their supply from other farm- 
ers. Cooperatives operating their own retail 
routes are included only if they notify Mr. Ham- 
merberg in advance that they wish to partici- 
pate in the program 

Under the above 
lected on milk 


provisions money was col- 
delivered by 3,266 producers in 
May 1950 and 3,263 in June. Pay-back rates 
from the incentive fund applied to 3,264 pro- 
ducers in October 1950 and 3,268 in November. 

In addition to these producers who live in 
Connecticut, some handlers who buy from out- 
of-state producers operate the plan on their own 
account. The Connecticut Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation uses the Connecticut take-out and pay- 
back rates in paying their out-of-state members. 
It holds an incentive fund of its own for out-of- 
state farmers. One dealer deducts 50 cents in 
May and June on deliveries of out-of-state pro- 
ducers and pays back to these producers what- 
ever rate results from dividing his own incentive 
fund in two parts and dividing by the volume 
of milk. 

What the plan has done 
members of the Connecticut 
sociation is shown in Figure 1. The peak in Oc- 
tober and November in contrast to May and 
June stands out as a clear signal to farmers as 
to relative returns for milk in different seasons 
of the year. (Turn to page 487) 
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Seasonal voriation in milk production of members of the Connecticut Milk Pro- 
ducers Association during the period 
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100 Years Ago 
Jesse Williams 





Founded 
ur Cheese Industry 


liams and his son George had their argument. 

Out of that family disagreement has grown 
our great cheese industry as we know and accept 
it today 

Strange as it may be, the minor crisis that 
arose in the Williams’ family one hundred years 
ago was a direct reflection of a father’s faith in 
his son, and the son's respect for his father. 

Jesse was a vigorous yet painstaking dairyman 
of Oneida County, New York. As was the custom 
of the day, he and his wife made cheese for sale, 
and all such cheese was made in the farm home. 
He and his wife were constantly seeking a better 
method of making cheese, however. As early as 
1834, they worked on plans which they thought 
would produce a good revenue and assure them 
of a more ready and substantial market for their 
milk. After repeated failures, hard work, and 
much worry they finally produced at home an 
article of cheese which was quite satisfactory to 
them 

Not only did this cheese please them, but it 
won praise from their neighbors and before long 
was in demand from distant markets 

In 1850 George Williams began to make cheese 
on a farm near his father's. Lacking experience 
and facilities, he and his wife had considerable 
difficulty. They were far from satisfied with the 
quality of the cheese they were making. 

Imagine George's surprise, then, to learn this his 
father had contracted both his own and.-his son's 
entire season's output. Further, George was to 
receive the premium price of 7 cents per pound, 
a price which his father enjoyed because of the 
unusual quality of the product he manufactured. 

According to an early report, when the son 
learned what the father had done he was “filled 
with terror for fear that his cheese would not be 
as good as his father’s.” He implored his father 
to withdraw the contract so far as his cheese 
was concerned. This the old gentleman refused 
to do. He assured George that he would teach 
him and his wife to produce just as good cheese 
as his. The son had little confidence in his ability 
tc make top quality cheese, however, and would 
not listen to his father. The only alternative, 
therefore, was for the father to make all the 
cheese after mixing the milk from both farms. 
This was done, and the result was “highly satis- 
factory to all interested.” 

If Jesse Williams had a special talent for 
manufacturing good cheese why, then, shouldn't 
that talent be further extended to the milk pro- 
duced on other neighboring dairy farms? Con- 
sidering for a moment the premium price he was 
receiving for his cheese, he began to figure how 


I T WAS in early May of 1851 that Jesse Wil- 


Artist's conception, drawn from original photograph of Jesse Williams’ 


plant near 


he might purchase his neighbors’ milk, manufac- 
ture cheese, sell it at a premium price and realize 
a handsome profit. 

After the first cheese had been produced from 
the farms of Jesse and George, the father can- 
vassed the neighborhood to see how many farm- 
ers would agree to bring their milk to him, pro- 
viding he erect suitable buildings for the manu- 
facture of, and the curing of, cheese. The orig- 
inal canvass brought pledges of between 300 and 
400 cows. With such assurances, Jesse made a 
contract with his sons, George and DeWitt, and 
took them into partnership for conducting “gen- 
eral farming and the manufacture of cheese.” 

The boys cut timber from the surrounding 
woods and built a curing building 36x84 feet. It 
is still standing. The factory building was 20x24, 
but it was torn down several years ago. Here, 
then, is where the first factory cheese in the 
world was made and cured by Jesse Williams 
The place: Hicks Mill, 3% miles north of Rome, 
New York. 

The people of Rome and the surrounding area 
honored Jesse Williams June 2. Joining the 
New York committee was America’s entire 
cheese industry, paying tribute to him as one of 
the leaders of America’s industrial revolution and 
the founder of the commercial cheese industry. 

Not only did this pioneer New York dairyman 
spark the development of the cheese industry, but 
he contributed greatly to the development of im- 
proved equipment and machinery. He gave liber- 
ally of his time to educate others in his methods 

In eulogizing him, Professor X. A. Willard said: 

“His was no narrow and contracted spirit that 
sought to hide and cover up the mysteries of his 
art for personal aggrandizement. He gave of his 
knowledge freely to all who came. He suggested 
improvements and advised gratuitously so that 
others might steer clear of difficulties which had 
beset him, and which had only been conquered 
after years of trial and toil 

“Through his creative genius, Oneida County 
sprang at once to the head of the great dairy in- 
terest of the state; through him millions have 
been added to the permanent wealth of the coun- 
try; and yet, modest and unassuming, he claimed 
none of the honors pertaining to a splendid 
achievement and a grand success. 

“Born and reared on the farm, farming was a 
profession which he ennobled. As a good citizen, 
he identified himself with the interests of his 
town and county, and whenever a worthy object 
could be promoted by his assistance, earnest and 
active cooperation on his part was not wanting 

“One most remarkable feature connected with 


of first commercial cheese factory in America. 


the inventions of Mr. Williams is that he took 
out no patents and claimed no royalty on any of 
his cheesemaking devices and improvements. He 
could have laid a heavy embargo upon the cheese 
factories of America by taking out patents, thus 
accumulating an immense fortune for himself, but 
he preferred to give his inventions to the public 
and leave to the world such acknowledgment as 
it saw fit to offer him.” 


How did commercial cheesemaking develop after 


Jesse Williams established his first “manufactory”? 
New York dairymen took to Williams and his 
methods rapidly. Almost overnight the factory 
became the Mecca of the cheesemaking and the 
cheese buying world. Williams traveled widely to 
help build the system which revolutionized the 
industry. Some accounts tell of Europeans visit- 
ing the Rome factory and carrying home glowing 
reports of its success. 

At any rate, within 10 years more than 500 
factories had been built according to Williams’ 
specifications and suggestions. In 1864, less than 
a year before his death, he helped organize and 
was offered the first presidency of the New York 
Cheesemakers’ Association, the first of its kind 
in America and perhaps the first in the world. 
In pointing up the significance of the cheese cen- 
tennial, Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, secretary-manager 
of the National Cheese Institute, said that Jesse 
Williams not only founded commercial cheese- 
making but his factory-type of operation was 
quickly adopted by several of the dairy products 
makers, notably buttermakers and condensed milk 
processors. 

Today, according to Dr. Gaumnitz, well over a 
billion pounds of cheese are manufactured each 
year in the United States and the industry con- 
tinues to show steady growth. Approximately 10 
per cent of all the milk produced in the United 
States is used in cheesemaking, exceeded only by 
the demands of the fluid milk and cream markets 
and butter manufacturers. 

Per capita consumption of cheese has risen 
from a scant two pounds annually in Jesse Wil- 
liams’ day to well over seven pounds now. The 
seven-pound per capita figure is double that of 
consumption only a little more than 25 years ago. 

The entire dairy industry of the nation pays 
tribute to Jesse Williams on this the centennial 
of the cheese industry. Perhaps we should pay 
tribute, too, to his son George whose concern for 
his father’s welfare precipitated the family dis- 
agreement in 1851, a father and son disagreement 
arising out of their love and respect for the other 
and finding its solution in the founding of the 
first commercial cheese factory one hundred years 
ago. THE END 
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ACT WITH ADA! 


Listen to Lawrence. “David 
Lowrence from Washing- 
ton” Every Sunday —NBC 
Stotions, the Dairy Form- 
ers’ own Radio Program 


“A 


DAIRY 
FARMERS 


‘3 


NATIONWIDE 
ADVERTISING! 


Across the nation, Dairy Farmers through 
their ADA are doing for dairying. Over radio 
... in magazines and newspapers... outdoor 
posters... television... merchandising ... 
and research, their American Dairy Associ- 
ation program is keyed to sell dairy foods 
... build markets...and create good will 
for dairying. 

This is your business program—sponsored 
by you and the dairy farmers of the nation— 
financed the year ‘round by your 60-day ADA 
Set-Aside at the rate of one cent a pound but- 
terfat or its equivalent. Be sure that you sup- 
port this program. Be sure that your plant 
takes part. It's 60-days for ADA and a year’s 
advertising for dairying and its products. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


“Voice of Five Million Dairy Formers” 
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Should We Plant 


SOYBEANS 


IN CORN? 


Farmers found slightly higher yields in 
total weight and the combination of corn- 
soybeans provided more protein per acre. 


by George 


OWING soybeans with growing 

corn crops is not a new prac- 

tice. It has been practiced al- 
most from the very beginning when 
soybeans were introduced more than 
forty years ago. Experimentally, 
there is no large advantage in the 
practice Like many others, it 
doesn't give any great increase, as 
mixtures of grain, mixtures of dif- 
ferent maturity dates in corn for 
silage purposes, mixtures of sorghum 
in corn 

Despite all experimental data 
proving these practices have little 
merit, still many farmers like this 
combination and under their condi- 
tions believe it is practical. 

Planting two rows of corn, then 
two of soybeans, by having one plant- 
er box filled with corn and the oth- 
er with soybeans, is being tried out 
by a few farmers. This practice is 
used for hogging off purposes as 
well as for grain production. Many 
quite extravagant claims are being 
made by some followers of the prac- 
tice, claiming that the total yields 
are up, that what the corn lacks in 
production is more than made up by 
additional soybeans. 

From a theoretical viewpoint, if 
we are to get the full value of a 
corn crop we should plant it as 
thickly as the fertility and moisture 
will permit. In good corn growing 
seasons if good cultural practices are 
followed there is increased reward 
for the farmer in weedless fields and 
bumper yields. 


More Weight and More Protein 


From a practical farmer’s view- 
point, especially the silage producer 
or farmer who shreds his corn, if the 
weather is very favorable for corn 
oftentimes weeds will be trouble- 
some. So, why not have a crop in 
with the corn that has a real com- 
mercial value and which is no more 
exhausting to the soil than weeds, 
offering double opportunity of get- 
ting greater returns. A few of the 
reasons why soybeans should be con- 
sidered favorable with corn are 
these: 

1. The total weight of corn and 
soybeans per acre as silage increased 
5 to 15% over corn alone. 

2. Possibility of more protein per 
acre where one-fifth of the mixture 
is soybeans, which is the average 
production where equal number of 
soybeans and kernels of corn are 
used. The increase in protein in the 
silage on an eight-ton crop is 32 Ibs. 
per acre, about the same as protein 
in 250 Ibs. of bran. 

3. There have been more adaptable 
stiff-stemmed varieties of soybeans 
introduced the last few years. 

4. For farmers who shred corn 
there is a real opportunity to har- 
vest additional soybeans as the corn 
is being shredded — shelled with the 
shelled corn. 

5. There need be no further out- 
lay for special equipment for plant- 
ing if a farmer has the regular soy- 


M. Briggs 


bean attachment. With frequent 
mixing the regular corn seed box 
will suffice — but for perfect corn 
stands and extra soybeans the sep- 
arate box should be used 

6. In tests in New York as much 
as three kernels of soybean seed 
were used to one kernel of corn. 
Under these heavy applications there 
was actually a decreased weight of 
corn for silage purposes but the soy- 
beans more than made up for the 
loss of corn and increased the pro- 
tein content of the silage. 


Good Varieties Now Available 


With stiff stemmed soybean varie- 
ties now available and of suitable 
maturity to various zones, ease of 
harvesting is assured in comparison 
to the former weak-stemmed varie- 
ties. From the many varieties avail- 
abie, as Manchu selections, the Lin- 
coln and the Hawkeye varieties are 
favored for silage perhaps through- 
out the whole corn belt, and per- 
haps for mature beans in 110-day 
growing areas. Otherwise, the new 
Monroe is one of the good varieties 
to consider. 


Old Practice for Silage Purposes 


In regular corn crops soybeans as 
silage will seldom make up much 
more than 20% of the total green 
weight. This per cent of soybeans 
could be made greater by planting 
corn slightly thinner and adding 
more soybeans; however, I have nev- 
er strongly recommended decreasing 
the corn stand. 

Perhaps the difficulties of getting 
good stands of soybeans is the lead- 
ing objection to the practice. Soy- 
bean attachments are made for near- 
ly all makes of corn planters and 
where time is taken to make ad- 
justments, a few minutes spent be- 
fore harvesting is very worthwhile 
and prevents many regrets. Very 
definite amounts can be added per 
acre. 

It used to be that farmers would 
mix corn and soybeans in the planter 
box, but unless frequently stirred, 
either the corn or soybeans would 
feed out first. Others have tried 
drilling the beans in first, then the 
corn, assuring a good stand as did 
Kennedy Brothers of Buffalo County 
last year. Others would inoculate 
the soybean seed just at planting 
time whereby the soybean seed 
would cling to the corn kernels and 
lessen the difficulty of getting uni- 
form stands. 


For Pasturing and for Shredding 


The Knower Farm of LaCrosse 
County, Wisconsin, in 1950 planted 
about 5 lbs. of soybeans in each acre 
of corn, and in shredding the corn 
that was not used in the silo, had 
27 gunny sacks of a high per cent 
of soybeans and shelled corn. Leon- 
ard Flute of Dane County at shred- 
ding time in the fall of 1950 saved 
out 30 sacks of high per cent soy- 
beans and shelled corn. In either 
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case, it seemed just like Manna from 
heaven, because otherwise the only 
addition to the shelled corn would 
have been weed seeds. This high 
protein dairy supplement produced 
right there on those farms was add- 
ed profit at no expense to the grow- 
ing crop. Weeds would have been 
equally as guilty of taking moisture 
from the growing corn plant as the 
soybeans, had this been a factor in 
limiting production. 

For best results: Factors that 
make for good soybean crops grown 
by themselves must also be consid- 
ered when planting them for other 
purposes. These factors are: 

1. Good germination. 

2. Use of good inoculation. 

3. Shallow planting. 

4. Carefully checking equipment 
so that there is about an equal num- 
ber of soybeans and corn. 

5. Adjusting machine so that any 
fertilizer containing nitrogen or pot- 
ash will not be in contact with the 
seed. 

6. Good seed bed preparation prior 
to planting, killing small weeds prior 
to planting, insure fewer weeds and 
a bigger, more satisfactory crop. 

This combination can be handled 
by the same machinery as is found 
on any farm — no new ones need- 
ed. It is very applicable to drilled 
corn as well as checked corn, taking 
the place of weeds that would be 
growing. 

Besides more protein in the si- 
lage — and soybeans available for 
feed where shredding — it affords 
excellent feed where any stock may 
have access to such fields for forag- 
ing purposes after the corn harvest. 
This combination for sheep, or for a 
limited feeding period for hogs, is 
well recognized throughout the stock 
feeding belt. Regardless of the stiff- 
stemmed varieties, should the season 


be very favorable for corn, some of 
the beans will be lodged, making it 
difficult to save them all.. But these 
will be of value for grazing, or, if 
left there, as a soil improver. 

From a soil building standpoint 
any vegetation which can be left to 
cover bare soils is of untold soil 
building value. Where chemicals are 
to be used in controlling weeds in 
corn crops, this practice is not ap- 
plicable as soybeans are easily in- 
jured by such chemicals. It has 
been reported that in chinch bug 
infestation soybeans in corn mini- 
mized much of the damage. Where 
farmers who have experienced good 
results from this combination prac- 
tice keep on doing it — what better 
evidence have we that the practice 
has merit. 


Correction 


In our report of the 2ist Annual 
Cow Judging Contest that appeared 
in the May 10 issue, the 8th ranking 
4-H Club group should have been 
The Blue Ribbon Club of Jasper, 
Canisteo, New York, whose leader is 
J. W. McCaig, instead of the Mont- 
gomery County 4-H Holstein . Calf 
Club, Clarksburg, Maryland, whose 
leader is Irving King. The Maryland 
Club ranked 9th instead of 8th. 


The farm output per man hour is 
now about twice what it was 40 
years ago. Agricultural research 
has had much to do with this de- 
velopment in improved varieties, 
machines, techniques, and knowledge 
of what makes plants and animals 
grow more rapidly. Michigan State 
College researchers predict even 
greater advances in the next 40 
years. 








“| learned from experience about 
Frigidaire Milk Coolers,” says 
Preston G. Lichtenwalner, owner 
of three modern farms in Allen- 


town, Pa. “Bought my first Frigid- 





“Frigidaire Milk Coolers 
have given me perfect 
service since 1938!" 


aire Milk Cooler in 1938. It has 
given me such perfect, depend- 
able service that when it came 
time to add another cooler, I nat- 
urally bought another Frigidaire.” 








Here’s why your profits go 
Up—costs go Down with 
a Frigidaire Milk Cooler 


Surprisingly low in initial cost! 
Soon pays for itself through bonuses 
received for low bacteria count, elimi- 
nation of rejections, savings on labor. 


, i 2 rT aint 
y to op 
Really thick insulation and Frigidaire’s 
famous Meter-Miser refrigerating mech- 
anism (backed by a 5-Year Warranty) 
cut current consumption to a trickle. 





Cools milk right and fast! Frigidaire 
cools milk to below 50° in one hour= 
maintains temperatures under 40° after 
initial cooling. 


Choose from 14 models—7 coil-and- 
rack type (powered by the Meter-Miser), 
7 drop-in type cabinets. 3- to 12-can 
capacities For more information see 
your Frigidaire Dealer or write: 


Frigidaire Division of General Motors 
Dayton 1, Ohio. in Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario 





TEAMED-UP 


for a 
stronger 
America! 


Farmers and railroads are 
long-time “‘partners”— in one of 
the biggest and most vital jobs 
in America. 


The farmer grows the food, the 
feed, and the fiber so basic to 
the strength of the nation. 

The railroads bring the farmer 
his supplies and equipment — 
and carry his products wherever 
they are needed. 


And these days, when national 
rearmament is everybody’s 
biggest job, this “partnership” 
takes on even greater 
importance. For, as America’s 
“muscles” get bigger, its 
appetite for almost everything 
increases enormously. 


American farmers are working 
to produce the crops that will be 
needed, come what may. And 
the American railroads are 
working with them and with all 
of industry to move the things 
the nation needs to keep it 
prosperous and to keep it strong. 


wast 


Se ee 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 











“My tongue appreciates 
Prince Albert from the very 
first puff,” says Clifton G. Shuhart, Jr. 


Albert's patented* “No-Bite 
With the bite 


SMOKERS! Prince 


cool, richer-tasting smoking joy 


PIPE 
process insures 
out, pleasure’s in! 

<a 


’ 7 
| FOR MILDER, TASTIER } 
“  (IGARETTES— 


Roll em with [ ™ 
crimp cut PA. 








“The best bet for tasty, easy-to- ¢ 
roll cigarettes is rich, crimp cut 
PRINCE ALBERT,” says Gordon E. Maxon 


ROLL YOUR OWN! See how Prince Albert's choice tobacco 


' 
holds in the paper for faster, easier shaping of neat cigarettes! 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


More Men Smoke 


ALBERT 


than any other tobacco 


TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRYy,” 
SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 


BJ. Rayocide Totacce Co. Winstor Salem, N. OC. 








MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoord’s Dairyman milk record 
sheets ond herd books Send for samples No obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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A Double Reward 


lf You Cut 


by C. M. 


E HOPE the month of June 
will compensate for the 
rough winter we have ex- 


perienced. If not, the best laid 
plans of dairymen will be scrambled 
again this year by Old Man Weather. 
No matter how determined we may 
be to cut our forage crops early for 
their high quality, showers or down- 
pours will turn some of our nice 
green hay into brown-stemmed stuff 
fit for nothing more than bedding 
It is true, however, that forced- 
air mow driers, hay crushers, field 
choppers, and other new machinery 
are a tremendous aid to us in beat- 
ing the weather. The increased use 
of the mow drier has made it pos- 
sible to put the crop under cover 
between 30 and 40 per cent moisture 
and finish the curing process in the 
mow. Hay crushers have made it 
possible to shorten the drying time 
in the field, thus lowering the 
chance of weather damage 
crops, which depend on 
natural rainfall for their growth, 
tend to produce a surplus at the 
first cutting and a much smaller 
amount in the second cutting 
son. Our job, then, is to try to in- 
crease the amount of growth in the 
summer, perhaps by shifting that 
so-called early-season surplus to mid 
summer 
hay early, we 
much better quality of forage. It 
is higher in protein, contains 
fiber, and is a good deal more leafy 
Cutting early isn’t as simple as it 
sounds, of course, because hay crops 
cut in early bloom cure slowly and 
have been badly damaged by rain 
By use of the mow drier, hay crush- 
and the silo it is possible to 
get around some of these early cut- 
ting difficulties. 
Conventional 
and chopping 


Forage 


sea- 


or late 
By cutting get a 


less 


ers, 


methods of baling 
without mow driers, 
or crushers, or both, are still haz- 
ardous to use in early-cut forage 
because of the necessity of getting 
the forage dry enough to bale, or 
chop, and store safely. Expense per 
ton of hay handled is still a prob- 
lem with the farmer handling 
than 100 tons of hay, particularly 
where expensive items, such as mow 
driers, crushers, or choppers are 
concerned. How, then, can the small 
operator cut his forage crop early 
and still insure safe storage? 

If the dairyman puts up at least 
one silo full of grass silage, he is 
certain of removing a part of the 
forage crop at an early date. A 
quicker recovery of the aftermath 
means that there is better growth 
to supply feed during the drier 
summer months when pasture pro- 
duction is low. 

Haying crews and machinery wait- 
ing for good haying weather are ex- 
pensive to maintain. Making grass 
silage uses both the equipment and 
the labor at a time when haymak- 
ing is frequently impossible «because 
of poor drying weather. Using either 
the wilting or the preservative meth- 
od, good grass silage is possible if 
the proper precautions are taken 
Trench silos make adequate, cheap 
storage if other storage is unavail- 
able. (See the Hoard’s Dairyman 
article, “What A Trench Silo Can 
Do For You,” in the May 25 issue.) 

Many farmers are inclined to wait 
too long to start haying and then 


less 


Hay Early 


Harrison 


have a large acreage practically 
ruined by rainy weather. Planning 
to make grass silage allows for two 
possibilities. If the weather is bad 
for haymaking, the forage crop can 
be put up as silage. If the weather 
is favorable, put it up as hay. Wait- 
ing to put up grass silage until the 
crop is partially cured as hay gen- 
eraily results in a poor, if not a com- 
pletely Again, grass 
silage making allows for early re- 
moval of a portion of the forage 
crop and uses equipment and labor 
over a period 


spoiled, silage 


longer 
Better Use of Soil Moisture 


reason for 
early It 


There is another good 
cutting the forage crop 
gets the first crop off the land 
while there is still some moisture 
in the soil while further rain- 
fall ig possible. This moisture is 
available for the production of 
crop. Ordinarily, the sec- 
ond crop is short the re- 
the first cutting is delayed 
hot Very little 

ivailable to produce a 
cutting. If the first 
early, however 
cutting may be doubled, 
can be used either as 
a hay crop or as pasture during the 
period of July and August when 
rainfall is scanty and evaporation is 
high 

Grow 


and 


then 
a second 
because 
moval of 
until dry weather 
moisture is 
second 


removed 


izeable 
cutting is 
the second 


or more It 


cutting of 1% 
tons ir ad usual one-half 
fourths ton would do much 
short feed supply dur- 


second 

the 
wr three 

solve the 

July and August 

The statements just made apply 
equally well to pasture. During May 
and June pasture is lush and highly 
nutritious. In July and August, how- 
ever, it is entirely a different prob- 
lem. The removal of the first 
cutting to solve this dilemma. 
Deep-rooted plants, such as alfalfa, 
will produce if water is available 
Once produced, the accumulated 
growth green and palatable 
for considerable periods even if the 
weather hot and dry. Using 
accumulated growth in July 
August is method 
out the productive 


early 


helps 


stays 


turns 
this 
and 
stretching 
ture 
Frankly, early cutting makes pos 
sible two crops of high quality for- 
age rather than two poor ones. 
All often haymaking is 
layed until the forage crops 
reached full bloom or even 
vanced toward the Stage 
makes for a highly fibrous 
which frequently is mostly stems 
with few leaves. I grant that hay- 
making is easier but the crop is fre- 
quently poorer feed than if it had 
been cut early and rained on a few 
times 
By waiting until a 
cut the forage crop most of the 
stored soil moisture has been used 
up by the growing plants or evapo- 
rated. Good second cutting is sel- 
dom possible under such a system. 
Early cutting, regardless of the 
method of curing or storage, would 
make for better quality forage in 
both first and second crops 
Higher yields during the 
crop season may be more 
and useful than cutting a lot of 
poor quality hay at a late stage 
when haymaking is generally safe. 


one 
Pas- 


season 


de- 
have 
ad- 
This 


forage 


too 


seed 


late date to 


second 
valuable 
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Better Shade... 
Better Production 


ATTLE that have 
beat the heat in 
produce more. Experiments 
have proven that jut we can go 
one step further and say that better 
than shade will help even 
more. 
In the 
only a 
her energy 
milk. The 


environment in 


a chance to 
summer will 


average 


hot summertime a cow uses 
relatively small amount of 
from feed to produce 
rest is discarded to the 
the form of heat, 
If it is not discard- 
tem- 


and urine 
ed, it raises the animal's body 
perature 

When the body 
the 
doesn't 


feces 


temperature rises, 
her appetite and 
eat much she should 
It may help the feed bill, but it hurts 
the milk check. She doesn’t produce 
as she should 

Here’s the problem 


solve we must 


cow loses 


as as 


we have to 
it possible for 
heat 
her physiological 
point where she is 
off feed." And that’s where 
better come into the picture. 
California scientists who have la- 
bored through a lot of facts and fig- 
ures as well as actual tests come up 
with three im- 
proving made shades: (1) 
Raise the height of the shade; 
(2) place the shade on grassland 
rather than on bare ground; and (3) 
cover the roof of the shade with hay. 
Why all this extra work just for 
a shade? Let’s see why. First, let's 
what good it to raise the 
roof of the shade. 

If we raise the roof over the cow, 
give her exposure to more of 
cool sky This increases the 
cooling effect on her. Being a bit 
more technical, scientists found that 
by raising the from 10 to 14 
feet, they were to lower the 
radiation heat load borne by the 
cattle from 186 to 180 Btu's per 
hour per square foot. (Btu's per 
hour per square foot is engineering 
language for the amount of heat 
striking each square foot of the 
cow’s surface.) 
If we don't 
cal facts of 
themselves prove 
difference 
In an 
Cal., two 
were identical, 


make 


the cow to lose her waste 


without changing 
reactions to the 
thrown 


shades 


these suggestions for 
home 


roof 


does 


see 


we 
the 


an 


shade 
able 


believe in the techni- 
scientists, the cattle 
that there’s a 


El Centro, 
used. They 
that one was 


experiment at 
shades were 
except 


12 feet high, while the other was} 
only 7 feet high. They were in- 
stalled side by side in a corral hold- 
ing eight cattle. What did the cattle 
do? They used the high shade al- 
most exclusively. They ignored the 
low one. 


PLACE SHADE ON GRASSLAND . . .| 


Now we come to the second part} 
of this improvement. Why is it bet-| 
ter to put shades on grassland than| 
it is on bare ground? Again, both | 
the scientists and the cows have the 
answer. Grass doesn't radiate. as 
much heat as does bare ground. The| 
scientists can show that fescue pas-| 
ture grass at El Centro lowered the | 
heat load 12 Btu's per head per 
foot as compared to bare 
ground. And again, the cattle showed 
their preference for the shade on 
grassland 


ADDING HAY TO ROOF HELPS... 


to the roof helps cut 
down the heat that cows soak up, 
For one thing, the hay reduces 
the heat that seeps through the roof 
to the cattle. Also, by adding hay 
you can increase the size of the 
shadow for the cows 

In addition to experimenting 
these three of improving 
shades, the scientists also added 
walls to three sides to see what the 
effect would be. The walls helped 
little, and had little effect on the 
amount of radiated heat under the 
shade 


TREES ARE GOOD SHADES... 


At this point 
whether or not 
cattle shades 
trees have been called the 
shade for cattle. But, of course, 
there’s a difference in trees, too. 

A tall tree with enough leaves to 
prevent leaks of hot sunshine through 
to the ground is perhaps the best. 
As in the case of home-made shades, 
the tall tree would be better than a 
short one. It has a similar effect on 
the body temperature of the cow. 
Then, too, a tall tree normally pro- 
vides a larger shadow for the cow 

See that your cows have shade 
this summer. They'll keep cooler, 
eat better, and put more milk in the 
bucket. 


square 


Adding hay 


too. 


with 
ways 


wonder 
good as 
In fact, 
“ideal” 


we might 
trees are 


They are 


High-capacity “77” automatic 
pick-up baler—farmers’ 
favorite baler for ‘51! 


/ 


“Up to 10 tons an hour!” 


soys ELLIOTT BROWN, 


es WITH OUR NEW HOLLAND 77‘ [°°"3.2. funcc"” 


ELLIOTT BROWN, cattle and hog 
breeder, with Raon’s Bardolier 
3rd, Grand Iowa 
State Fair, 1949. Farmer Brown 
knows that efficient farm 
machinery played a major part 


Champion 


in establishing his success as a 
producer of quality pure bred 
cattle and hogs. He has this to 
the New Holland 
“With this machine 
we've never lost a minute wait- 


say about 


77” baler 
ing for repairs or maintenance. 
I believe the New Holland “77” 
is the best automatic twine-tie 
baler on the market.” 


Why it will pay you to 


take a good look at the 77" 


With the great “77,”” New Holland, 
world’s largest maker of automatic 
pick-up balers, offers you faster baling 
at lower cost—/farm-proved facts! 


The New Holland “77” has 17 special 
features! 

First and foremost, New Holland is tops 
in capacity—it can bale a carload of hay 
an hour! 

New Holland bales are tied under com- 
pression. They're firm and neatly sliced 
like bread for eaay feeding. 

Another exclusive “77” feature is the 
inverted knotters which will not clog 
from dust and chaff. You can count on 
hundreds of bales tied without a miss, 


If you're considering buying a New 
Holland baler for the coming season, 
take our advice and order it today. See 
your New Holland dealer now. That's 
one way you can be sure to have your 
baler when haying begins. 


Trouble-free baling with Certified Twine 


The United States Testing 
Co. has awarded its Seal of 
Approval to New Holland 
Twine for meeting its rigid 


New Ho.tLtanpD 


standards of uniformity, 
quality and strength. Farmers 
everywhere agree: there's no 
better twine at any price! 


“First in Grass- 
Jand Farming” 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY, NEW HOLLAND, PA. 
A Subsidiary of the Sperry Corporatioa 


Minneapolis * Des Moines * Kansas City * Brantford, Ontario | 


+ Puco------------------=-- 
l EO Check catalog you wish and mail coupon to: 


} New Holland Machine Company, 806 Ash Street, New Holland, Pa. 
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WHY A SPECIAL DAIRY MONTH 


© THOSE of us who are dairy farmers, or in 

allied work, it may appear a little super- 
flyous to single out one month as Dairy Month 
Actually every month is Dairy Month, because 
dairying is a year around business. 

Our customers, however, need a June Dairy 
Month. Because of the regularity of our work 
and service to America, the average consumer 
is prone to take our product, our work, and our 
service for granted. This is a common phenome- 
non in human behavior. We are inclined to take 
for granted those we love, our most vital serv- 
ices, and those other things that, perhaps, have 
become a matter of habit in our daily living 

To overcome this lethargy and to continue to 
build the appreciation and acceptance of dairy 
foods, the entire dairy industry once a year con- 
centrates all of its forces in awakening the con- 
suming public to a greater appreciation of our 
most perfect food and its role in building a 
stronger, healthier, happier America 

Economically, June is a natural choice for this 
special event because we all know that it is the 
month of our greatest production of dairy prod- 
ucts. It is a most appropriate time to build 
greater markets, greater consumption of all of 
our fine dairy foods. 

Heading up our month of tribute, appreciation, 
and promotion are the National Dairy Council 
and the American Dairy Association. The Na- 
tional Dairy Council works primarily in the 
fields of education and research. The American 
Dairy Association works in the fields of adver- 
tising, merchandising, promotion, public rela- 
tions, and research 

As the merchandising 
dairy farmer, the American 
has, over the past 10 years, developed steadily 
and constructively Last year dairy farmers 
throughout the United States agreed to deduc- 
tions from their milk checks during the month 
of June which, in total, accumulated a fund of 
over $1,300,000. Of this amount, approximately 
$900,000 went to direct advertising, $165,000 to 


American 
Association 


voice of the 
Dairy 


research and education, $60,000 to merchandising, 
$70,000 to publicity, $70,000 to industry promo- 
tion, $85,000 to administration, and approximately 
$9,000 to other activities 

This seems to us, individually, to be a tre- 
mendous sum of money. It is. On the other 
hand, when you appreciate that one full-page 
color advertisement in a national consumer maga- 
zine may cost as much as $25,000, we can un- 
derstand why large sums of money are required 
to do an effective job of selling more dairy 
foods, expanding our markets, and increasing 
the prices we receive from milk and cream 

It is significant to note that every major in- 
dustry, whether it be automobiles, soft drinks 
or other allied foods, spends many times as 
much as the dairy industry spends on advertis- 
ing, merchandising, and promotion of its products. 

The average American dairy farmer contributes 
approximately $5 to the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation program of greater sales. It is true that 
many large producers may contribute from $10 
to $100. This is due to the fact that most con- 
tributions are based on a deduction of one cent 
per pound of butterfat during the month of 
June. This year a nationwide effort is being made 
to extend the period of deduction from one to 
two months. We believe this is a desirable devel- 
opment and in keeping with the growing aware- 
ness of the industry that our markets must be 
preserved and expanded if the best prices are to 
be realized from the products we sell. 

It is our hope that every dairy farmer has had 
the desire and has taken the time to become 
familiar with what the American Dairy Associa- 
tion is doing. It is an organization made up of 
dairy farmers, financed by dairy farmers, and for 
dairy farmers. It is a voluntary organization, de- 
pending upon the cooperation, understanding, and 
good will of dairymen throughout this nation. We 
all have a moral obligation, as well as a business 
obligation, to participate equally in this most 
worthwhile endeavor to help ourselves build better 
markets. 





WHEN THE CAT SLEPT IN THE 
CRACKER BARREL 


(A Guest Editorial) 


ACK in the good old days when crackers were 

sold in barrels and afforded a convenient 
resting spot for the grocery store cat, the soda 
cracker was a rather wilted and dejected sort of 
food. Its condition was dependent upon the 
weather and how it was handled a few stray 
cat hairs didn't help it any but they couldn't 
make it much less appetizing 

When spotiessly clean, white uniformed young 
women housed in daylight factories began to 
tend automatic machinery that produced “waf- 
ers” and boxed them and sealed them and made 
them superior to weather and conditions, the 
soda cracker business doubled and redoubled 

and doubled again. When you break the seal 

on a box of soda crackers you have entire con- 
fidence in the absolute purity of its contents 

We know now that the milk we used to peddle 
was worse than the crackers we occasionally 
ate worse and much more dangerous. No- 
body checked on the cows or the milkers or the 
barns the strainer had an overtime job 
Babies that could not be breast-fed didn't stand 
a very good chance of growing up 

In those good old days dairying was a penny 
ante business. Now in terms of cash income it 
is one of the biggest things in the country 
bigger than wheat and cotton combined; bigger 
than hogs and corn with sheep and wool thrown 
in. Much of this huge growth came about 


through increased confidence in the purity of the 
product 

We have come a long way but we still have 
far to go. A man strolling into a lunch room for 
a bow! of crackers and milk still has more con- 
fidence in the crackers than in the milk. That 
should not be. Where the purity and absolute 
safety of food is concerned there can be no 
double standard 

After all, it is our customers who decide what 
we will make and how we will make it. They 
want clean, safe milk and they are going to get 
it. The man who is planning for tomorrow is 
planning not only on better cows that will give 
more milk but he is planning to handle that 
milk so that it will be safe so that it will 
build increasing confidence in milk and milk 
products. No other road so surely leads to se- 
curity and profit for the dairy farmer.—The 
Surge News, Copyright 1951, by Babson Bros. 
Company, Chicago 


Tue dairy industry will tend to shift from the 
fat standard. Our industry can no longer be 
tied to fat alone; each constituent of milk fits 
into the dairy economy. Non-fat dry milk solids 
are no more a by-product of milk than is fat or 
casein. Yet our whole dairy economy has been 
built solely around fat and we are loathe to 
change, but change we must. The discoverer of 
an accurate, quick, simple total solids test for 
whole milk will be hailed as the Babcock of to- 
morrow, for more and more we are going to be 
concerned with the tetal solids of milk and not 
chiefly with fat alone.—G. M. Trout. 
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UNIONS ARE A CHALLENGE 


M4 *¥ dairy cooperatives and farm organiza- 

tions are justly aroused about the expansion 
of the National Dairy Farmers Union and its 
State affiliates. As has been liberally reported 
in many newspapers and the general farm press, 
there is, in certain sections, a determined effort 
to unionize dairy farmers for collective bargain- 
ing purposes. 

Although it may appear strange to some, it is 
logical enough that. the American Federation of 
Labor drivers and dairy employees unions oppose 
the growth of the National Dairy Farmers Union 
It is reported that there can be no such thing 
as a union which is composed of members who 
are, at the same time, employers and employees. 
At any rate, the plant workers and drivers are 
discussing the matter with dairy co-op leaders 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin at the present time 

Although dairy marketing cooperatives do not 
have a closed shop, they can, and do, perform 
the same functions as are promised by the Na- 
tional Dairy Farmers Union. Collective bargain- 
ing on the price of milk and other affiliated 
problems is the prime responsibility of these 
marketing organizations, whether they be coop- 
eratives or unions. 

It appears to us that the rapid growth of a 
dairy farmers union may be due to one, or all, 
of three conditions: 

1. The existing Dairy Marketing Cooperative 
has not fulfilled its responsibility to the satis- 
faction of its membership 

2. The existing Dairy Marketing Cooperative 
may be doing an excellent piece of work in be- 
half of its membership, but has done a wholly 
inadequate job of keeping its membership in- 
formed of what it is doing for them 

3. The promises of the union—-whether they be 
realistic or sucker-bait—-may be so glittering 
they overshadow the services delivered by the 
cooperative or the cooperative’s plans for the 
future. This condition is, to some degree, re- 
lated to points 1 and 2 above 

What most of these new union members fail 
to appreciate is that their present organizations 
have the power and wherewithal to do the job 
they desire. If they are not getting proper serv- 
ice, then it is every member's responsibility to 
move into his own cooperative organization and 
fight for a correction of policy and a perform- 
ance which is satisfactory to him and his fellow 
members. If the cooperative is not doing the 
job or not keeping its membership informed, or 
not aggressive enough, then the dairymen who 
are members of that cooperative have no one 
else but themselves to blame because they are 
the organization. 

Many membership organizations have a history 
of beginning with great enthusiasm and high 
hopes, followed by a period of very useful and 
vigilant service, which gradually deteriorates into 
complacency, indifference, and routine. Until 
someone comes along to challenge the existing 
situation, full value may not be received. True, 
there are many exceptions to the foregoing gen- 
eral development and maturity of a membership 
group. However, we have seen this type of de- 
terioration in fraternal groups, town boards, 
breed associations, and farm organizations. 

We are not stating that complacency and in- 
difference is, in every case, contributing to the 
growth of the National Dairy Farmers Union. 
However, all of our dairy marketing coopera- 
tives had better take a fresh, brisk look at their 
present performance and their long-range ob- 
jectives. They must determine rather soon 
whether or not they are giving the maximum de- 
gree of service to their membership and, equally 
important, whether or not the membership knows 
what service is being provided them. 
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Ayrshire Breeders 
Stage Record Meeting 


by John B. Dewey 


, 


Clifford T. Conklin (left), executive secretary 
ond treosurer of the Ayrshire Sreeders’ As- 
iati wes h d ot the 76th onnval 
meeting of the jati In gniti 
of his services and contribution to the Ayr- 
shire breed, he wes presented the Distin- 
guished Service Award. The presentation 
wes mode ot the ennvel benquet by asso- 
ciation president, Dr. Robert O. Blood (right). 


N MAY 4 and 5, Ayrshire 
O breeders from every section 

of the nation, as well as from 
Canada, journeyed to Hutchinson, 
Kans., for the record-breaking 76th 
annyal meeting of the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association. New attend- 
ance records were established with 
some 600 Ayrshire breeders register- 
ing for the various events, while an 
estimated 1,000 were on hand to par- 
ticipate in and witness the highly 
successful Grand National Ayrshire 
Sales 


Dr. Robert O. Blood Re-elected 
President 








The Association's 76th annual meet- 
ing was presided over by President 
Dr. Robert O. Blood, Concord, N. H. 
Dr. Blood, former governor of the 
state of New Hampshire and an Ayr- 
shire breeder for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, was re-elected to 
serve as the chief executive for an- 
other year. Other officers elected 
include: Henry B. Mosle, Connecti- 
cut, ag first yice-president; Charles 
R. Rodriguez, New York; William 
Core, Indiana; and Robert Eno, Penn- 
sylvania, as vice-presidents. 

G. Fred Williams, Kansas; Lyle 
Arnold, New York; Bruce Nickless, 
Michigan; Dr. E. C. Deubler, Penn- 
sylvania; and Philip Schuyler, New 
York, were re-elected to the board 
of directors. Newly elected board 
members include Robert L. Knight, 
Rhode Island; H. H. Dodge, New 
York; and Herbert Kimball, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Conklin Presented Distinguished 
Service Award 


One of the highlights of the Na- 
tional Ayrshire Week activities was 
the annual banquet which featured 
a sparkling program of entertain- 
ment and presentation of awards. 
Professor F. W. Atkeson, Head of 
the Dairy Husbandry Department, 
Kansas State College, very ably 
served as toastmaster. 

A special feature of the banquet 
program was the presentation of the 


Distinguished Service Award to Ex- 
ecutive Secretary C. T. Conklin who 
is serving his 26th year in this posi- 
tion. The award is presented an- 
nually in recognition of outstanding 
service and contributions to the Ayr- 
shire breed. 

Trophies were awarded to the own- 
ers of the highest producing Ayr- 
shire herds during 1950 and no less 
than 81 Ayrshire breeders were rec- 
ognized as qualifying for Construc- 
tive Breeder Awards. In addition, it 
seemed most fitting for a Kansas 
Ayrshire, Grande Dasher’s Harriet, 
owned by Raymond Gillette, Ottawa, 
that produced 19,024 Ibs. milk, M.E. 
2x, 4% in 305 days, to be recognized 
as the highest Meritorious Herd Test 
producer during the year. 


$1,800 Tops Bull Sale 


The Grand Nationa! Ayrshire Sales, 
under the management of G. Fred 
Williams, Kansas, were staged at the 
Kansas State fairground and proved 
highly successful. The Fourth Grand 
National Bull Sale featured seven 
“Preferred Pedigree” bull calves that 
were quickly absorbed at an average 
price of $796. Topping the offering 
was Windrow Golden Promise, a con- 
signment from the Windrow Farm 
herd of E. E. and C. E. Wilson, 
Michigan, that was selected by Hen- 
ry A. Sewing, Kansas, at $1,800. A 
son of the Excellent and Double Ap- 
proved Lippitt Teddy Douglas, he is 
out of the class leader, Neshaminy 
Grace, with three actual records that 
average over 750 Ibs. fat. 


4-H Boy Takes $850 Helfer Calf 


Adding considerable color and in- 
terest in the Third Grand National 
Calf Sale was the youthful bidding 
of Charles Kolar, Oklahoma, on 
Woodhull Lady Thistle, consigned by 
Woodhull Farm, Kansas, who finally 
secured ‘her at $850. Charles, a 13- 
year-old 4-H club member, paid for 
his purchase with money realized 
from his dairy and sheep projects 

The group of 16 heifer calves, all 
under a year of age, brought the 
satisfactory average of $457 


$1,800 Woodhull Entry Top 
Bred Heifer 


A group of 30 bred heifers, two 
first calf heifers, and three cows sold 
in the Ninth Grand National Female 
Sale at an average of $712. Topping 
the group was Woodhull Princess 
Holly, an outstanding production 
bred consignment from the Woodhull 
herd, that was taken by the Boyd 
Brothers, Arkansas, at $1,800. Four 
other bred heifers reached the four 
figure mark, while eight sold for 
over $750. 

Hosts to the gala Ayrshire conven- 
tion was the Kansas Ayrshire Club, 
headed by Dwight E. Hull, while 
Mrs. John C. Keas is secretary-treas- 
urer. A series of tours, especially 
planned by the Club for visiting Ayr- 
shire breeders, were well attended as 
was the complimentary dinner served 
at the Kansas State Industrial Re- 
formatory. 


Tith Meeting To Baltimore 
Selected as the site of the 77th 
annual meeting in 1952 is Baltimore, 
Md., with the Maryland - Delaware 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association serv- 
ing as hosts. 
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SHIFTING MILK CANS 


Here is fast . . . complete . . . automatic . . 


accurate milk cooling. The only milk cooler 
with twin “‘neck-high’’ cooling compartments 
to allow you to cool both night and morning 


without adding dummy cans, 


without shifting milk cans, without changing 
quantity of water. See the amazing Zero-Flow 
at your Wilson Dealer’s. Or write to us for 
full information. Capacities from 2 to 24 cans. 


WILSON 








TAKES 4 GOOD QUARTERS 


TO MAKE 


4 DOLLAR THESE DAYS 


Protect your cows.. Keep them milking 
with these DR. NAYLOR products 





FOR BRUISED TEATS, SCAB 
TEATS, INJURED TEATS. OBSTRUCTIONS 


Dr. Naylor's mepicatep 


Teat Dilators 


A profitable dairy cow must produce from all 4 quarters 
Teat injuries lead to udder injuries. That's why thou- 
sands of successful dairymen would not be without DR 
NAYLOR DILATORS ready to use at the first sign 
of teat trouble 


WORK 3 WAYS .... Dr. Naylor Diletors perform 
3 distinct functions 


1. Carry antiseptics into teat canal to help com- 
bat Infection and inflammation 


2. Furnish soft, absorbent protection to dell- 
cate lining of teat canal. 


3. Keep the teat open and encourage a norma! 
milk flow during the healing process 


EASY TO USE. Simply keep ¢ Dr. Naylor Dilator in 
teat between milkings until teat milks free by hand 
Dr. Naylor Diletors fit large or small teats 


‘S'Diators Ls” 
50¢ 





MAIL COUPON 


16 Dilators H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
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Endlosed is $ 
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Dependabie 
Veterinary Products 


pkg. UDDER BALM 
© Please enclose FREE CATALOG and name of nearest 


SORE TEATS, CONGESTION 
Dr. Naylor's 
UDDER BALM 


A fast, effective ointment for ud 
der and teats. Dr. Naylor's Udder 
Baim combines the germ arresting 
action of dependable antiseptice 
with the soothing and softening 
action of Lanolin and essential 
oils. Designed to stay in prolonged 
antiseptic contact to reduce den 
wer of external infection and pro 
mote clean, rapid healing 


8 oz. TIN 60¢ 


if dealer cannot supply 


MORRIS 4, N.Y 
Please send me 


($ 50 size) C 
(S 60 size) 0 


| 
pkg. TEAT DILATORS ($1.00 size) © i 
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MACK MODEL A-40T A top favorite 
in farm-to-morket trucking, where de 
pendability is so vitolly importont. 
larger-capacity tractors also available. 
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MACK MODEL A-30 Means odded thousands of trouble-free, money- 
saving miles for livestock producers and hovlers who heretofore 
hove hod to compromise on built-up, passenger cor type design, 
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BUILT LIKE A MACK... 
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IN FARM AND FARM-TO-MARKET 
TRUCKING 


Now-—livestock farmers and haulers no longer need 
settle for anything less than long-lasting Mack per- 
formance and dependability in lighter and medium 
capacity trucks. 

New “A” Series Macks broaden the range of Mack 
trucks in farm and ranch service and in farm-to- 
market trucking . .. enable you to get all the benefits 
of rugged, dependable Mack truck: construction in 
every capacity down to 17,000 Ibs. gross vehicle 
weight. Unrivaled diesel economy, too, with Mack- 
built diesel engines in larger-capacity models. 

Far ahead of anything in their class, these great 


Macks bring you exclusive advances in truck design 
and construction never before available in popular- 
size trucks . . . handle trucking jobs in the field and 
over the road with all the enduring reliability and 
longer life which has marked Mack performance for 
over half a century. 

Before you buy any truck in the popular-size haul- 
ing range, investigate the benefits Mack trucks give 
you in low-cost maintenance and peak performance 
for many years to come. Consult your local classified 
telephone directory or write to us for the name and 
address of your nearest Mack branch or distributor. 


Mock Trucks, Empire State Bidg., New York 1, . Y. Foctories of Allentown, Pe.; 
Picinfield, W. J.; Long Island City, WN. Y. Factory branches and distributors in 
oll principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 


MACK MODEL A-20 Has all-cround utility 
value in farm and ranch service and for 


over-the-rood trucking of livestock. Fills o 
long-felt need for an economical small truck 
with BIG-MACK performance and longer life. 
























































‘Bovinol stock spray with Methoxychlor 


knocks down flies on contact! 


Free your dairy herd of annoying insects 
ther both More 


your cows are 


by bossy and you 
I kel, 
, especially at 


You win three ways with Bovrvor Stock 

Spray stepped up with Methoxychlor 
death to horn flies, 

and 


struck by the spray 


1. Kills on Contact 


t 1 stable flies, mosquitoes 


e—when they are 


2. Kills after tpraying eaves Methoxy- 
chlor jue that lasts — kills attacking 


pest hours after spraying. One or 


tw gs per week will give satisfac 


f horn flies under normal 
naditi 


3. Acts os Repellent, too as always 


Bovinot Stock Spray with Methoxychlor 


is strong in repellency—drives off annoy- 
ing swarms of flies — leaves bossy in the 


proper mood to give down all her milk. 


*“Methoxychlor won't herm dairy herds. 
While the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture advises against the use of DDT on 
dairy animals, it approves the use of 
Methoxychlor. This means the new Bo- 
vino. Stock Spray is completely safe for 


use on your cows 


Let me bring you your supply of 
BOVINOL Stock Spray with Methoxychlor 
today 


Your Unedand GY han, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 











HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Please enter my subscription to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN for 
Remittance of $2.00 is attached. 


three years. 
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City 


Route 
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More Protein 
From Clipped Pastures 


An acre of clipped pasture provided twice the 
protein as unclipped pastures in Illinois trials 


by H. J. Snider 


long observed that cows on 

pasture feed where the grass 
is shortest. This habit of cows tends 
to keep the pastures so short that 
we often doubt the wisdom of the 
faithful cow. However, the dairy 
cow is a wise animal and must have 
learned many generations back that 
the short grass was best for her 
body needs and most satisfying to 
her appetite 

Now the scientist catches up with 
the cow and also discovers that this 
oft-pastured short grass contains 
higher feeding quality than does the 
tall and more mature grass. This is 
in agreement with the cows feeding 
habits and explains why she prefers 
the short pasturage. 

Dairymen are frequently concerned 
lest his cows will not get sufficient 
feed from this type of grazing and 
wish they'd feed on the taller grass. 
It has been observed that the short 
grass will grow more rapidly and 
quickly recover when eaten down. 
This more rapid growth gives more 
bulk than it appears 


Must Have Good Fall Growth 


When the grass is given a chance 
to recover its normal growth during 
the early fall, there is no harm to 
the sod. It is important to have the 
grass make a good growth in the 
fall in order to insure a vigorous 
growth the following spring. During 
recent years it has been found that 
carefully worked out soil treatment 
or fertilization programs are of enor- 
mous benefit to pastures 

Soil treatment or fertilization has 
been found to double and sometimes 
triple the yield and most important 
it greatly improves the quality of 
the pasture. Experimental work car- 
ried out by the Illinois Station at 
Urbana is shown in the accompany- 
ing chart 

These figures give some very im- 
portant answers to questions regard- 
ing the acre yield and composition 
of short clipped grass as compared 
to that allowed to grow to maturity. 
This field test was located on dark 
colored soil which is good corn land 


FF, owe observe dairymen have 


and was by no means exhausted or 
in a run-down condition 

There were only slight differences 
in acre yield of clippings and mature 
bluegrass during the season. In fact 
the average yield of clippings and 
yields of hay were surprisingly simi- 
lar. If only the acre yield was con- 
sidered we still could not determine 
why the cow preferred the short 
pasture, except that the short pas- 
ture was more tender and contained 
more moisture and for these reasons 
was more palatable and more digest- 
ible. When the amount of protein 
is considered there is no doubt as to 
why the dairy cow prefers the short 
grasses 


More and Better Minerals, Too 


Clippings supply a much larger 
amount of total protein and minerals 
than the same grass when allowed 
to mature. They also contained less 
of the undesirable elements such as 
silica and manganese. This informa- 
tion leaves no doubt as to why the 
cow prefers to feed on the oft-pas- 
tured part of the field 

The short grasses or clippings gave 
3,080 Ibs. dry matter and 472 Ibs. 
protein an acre. The mature blue- 
grass gave 3,140 lbs. dry hay and 
only 214 Ibs. protein. This was a 
gain of 258 lbs. protein in favor of 
the clippings or short pasturing. This 
was on land treated with limestone, 
superphosphate, muriate of potash, 
and sodium nitrate (LsPKN) 

The bulk or dry weight of materi- 
al harvested in each case was about 
the same — 3,080 Ibs. and 3,140 Ibs. 
The total amount of protein in the 
material was a little more than dou- 
ble when the grass was kept short 
by clipping 

Soil treatment or fertilization 
proves its worth in not only produc- 
ing more pasture, but also in giving 
higher quality. A ton of clippings 
taken from land which was treated 
with limestone, superphosphate, mu- 
riate of potash, and sodium nitrate 
(LsPKN) contained 306 lbs. protein. 
A ton of clippings from untreated 
land contained only 278 ibs. protein 
on dry basis. This was a gain of 28 





BLUEGRASS CLIPPINGS COMPARED TO MATURE HAY 





NONE 




















compores protein content in pasture clippings and in the mature 


yields obtcined with various fertilizer treatments. Lime wes 
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COSTS LESS 10 
FILTER BETTER 


WITH Dengection DUBL-CHEM-FACED 
MILK FILTER ists 


1. THE TOP SURFACE Felcere 
2. THE CENTER AREA Felcere 
3. THE BOTTOM FACE Fetters 


won” ipl Felting, ACTION 


of Perfection Dust-CHem-Facep 
Milk Filters gives you more for 
your money. Their 3-way action 
filters fast. They cost you less. 
You'll use fewer of them because 


they are so thorough and their . 


filtering capacity so great. You 
not only save money, but time, 
too . . . because both surfaces are 
the same, either surface can be UP 
in the strainer. No other filter 
disc can claim to filter milk better! 
Always dependable. Most eco- 
nomical. Try them and you'll agree! 


easier to use 
EITHER side can be UP 


See your supplier or 
write for free sample < 


SCHWARTZ mic. co» 


Manvufacturers also of 


Perfection and Elgrade Filters 





Process Your Own 
Feed with a 


KOROK SILO 


Farmers think of their KOROK as 
® piece of processing equipment for 
the self preservation of moist forages 
for future use. Durable acid resisting 
materials make low cost per decade. 


INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 
768 Vandalia Street * Si. Poul 4, Minnesota 
Buy More U. S$. Savings Bonds. 








lbs. protein in each ton in favor of 
the soil treatment. Then there was 
a gain of 1,840 lbs. of clippings an 
acre along with a gain of protein of 
300 Ibs. an acre over the untreated 
land. 

This evidence indicates that clip- 
ping pastures would be profitable in 
fields where cows pasture it un- 
evenly. Clipping a pasture would 
take some valuable time, but it 
must also be remembered that this 
will very likely greatly increase the 
protein in the pasture. Protein is a 
high priced constituent and a very 
important part of all livestock feed. 
It is evident that proper handling 
of pasture crops and pasture soils 
will give more feed of a high quality. 
This supports the saying “Food that 
feeds and not merely fills.” 

Clipping in the above field test 
was continued over four years. 
There were five clippings each sea- 
son beginning the latter part of April 
or the first part of May depending 
on the season. The last clipping was 
usually made in August or early 
September. There was no late clip- 
ping so that the bluegrass was al- 
lowed to make a good fall growth 
and then come out the next spring 
with a heavy growth 


Butter-Oleo Battle in 
Connecticut 


Connecticut recently legalized the 
sale of yellow margarine when both 
the House and Senate passed a bill 
which Governor John Lodge readily 
signed. 

Heavy pressure from the League 
of Women Voters, the Connecticut 


Retail Grocers’ Association, the State | 
Grange, and the American Associa- | 


tion of University Women forced 
legislators of both parties to approve 
such a bill 

Last year Connecticut removed 
the taxes on margarine but voted to 
prohibit colored margarine. The new 
bill stipulates that oleomargarine 
must be served triangular in restau- 
rants and hotels or a card must be 
served with each pat, stating that 
margarine is being served. Grocery 
stores and restaurants must also 
display signs to the effect that mar- 
garine is sold or served there 

At a public hearing there was no 
opposition to the bill from senators 
or representatives and opposition 
was limited to Adrian Wadsworth, 
president of the Connecticut Milk 
Producers’ Association; Ken E. Gey- 
er, manager of the Connecticut Milk 
Producers’ Association; and Robert 
J. Steiner, an agricultural student 
at the University of Connecticut 

Proponents of the bill had only 
one major point which they dwelt 
upon: “We are tired of mixing col- 
oring into margarine.” The entire 
decision of the legislature was based 
on this point, with an eye on the 
vote of the housewife for future 
elections. 








“Burnip must have something 
on his mind—he’s been mow- 
ing like that for an hour.” 





hall be worth more 


because ot 
NATURAL GAS 


@ Nearby markets are the best for your milk and 
produce, if they're large enough to take what you can supply. 
Short haul is one reason. You can feed a nearby market with 
your truck. No refrigeration is another. Costs of a// kinds go 


down when you can sell close to home. 


Natural gas, serving Wisconsin cities, can build 
those nearby markets! Old industries get a new lease on life 
from it. New industries, looking for a place to settle, generally 
pick out a state that can give them natural gas fuel. That means 
new people in the cities and more people working. More 
people, with more money to spend, means a real market for 
farm products, with all the close-to-home savings we've 
talked about. 


That's how natural gas can give you a hand, right 
away, if the supply keeps growing. And the only way it 
can grow is by building more pipe line to carry it up here 
from the Southwestern fields. 


Your judgment is good enough for us. Based on 
these simple, home truths, don’t you think you stand to gain, 
as the pi i 

pipe line grows? ce 
[a 
MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN PIPE LINE COMPANY 
MWStONSIN hf 


tromaportin and wholesaler ... x 


MAKING NATURAL GAS AVAILABLE 
TO 2,000,000 PEOPLE 
IN 63 COMMUNITIES OF WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN OFFICES: EMERSON BLOG, WAUKESHA 











Rapid Wire Reeler YOUR OWN BREED 


Beh © corel wine sith, tene- ON YOUR STATIONERY 


Duty slip clateh; « apsible | We print stationery for thousands of 

spool. Very @ow cost. Write breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 

for tree literature style and personal touch. Pictures of your 

MIDWEST WIRE & own breed for you to choose from. Write 
STEEL Co. for stationery circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





South St. Paul, Minn. 








IT’S EASY 
NOW 

TO 
SWEETEN 
HER FEED 


SWEET MIXING FEED 


45% Pure Cane Molasses Guaranteed 
Prominent feeding authorities soy high producing 
cows need molasses to aid in the prevention of 
ketosis ... a deficiency of glucose in the blood that 
results from faulty use of carbohydrates in the body. 
Arcady Sweet Mixing Feed is the molasses feed 
with extra feed advantages. By exclusive manv- 
facturing process, molasses is evenly blended; it's 
lighter and more dispersed and is readily churned 
. while ordinary heovy molasses 
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FREE sample ond 
Dairy Feeding 
Book, in 


in the 
feeds may sink to bottom of rumen. 

Feed your high producers Arcady Sweet Mixing 
Feed and see the difference! 


rumen .. 


end 


cluding feed ration calculator 
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ARCA f ALITY with "A Modern Feed ; r Every " 
ARCADY FARMS Milling Company 


223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, s 





Aerate your milk for fast cooling —lowest bacteria count! 
Cool Milk Below 50° Instantly—No Water, No Lifting! 





DRYCOLD 
} MILK COOLER — 


4-6-8-12 
CAN SIZES 


Aeroflous 


FILTERS 
AERATES 
SHOCK-COOLS 
STORES 


Operction 


Y ‘. 


can aerate his milk as 


Now farmer 
recommended by the U. S. Government for 
fast cooling and lowest bacteria count. 


every 


Aeroflow shock-cools milk instantly below 
50° over « stainless steel aerator enclosed in 
a dust-tight, DRY-COLD cabinet. 

Aeroflow filters, shock-cools and stores your 
milk in one operation. Built to last for years 
and operate at low cost, Aeroflow is the finest 
investment a profit-minded farmer can make. 


For full porticulars call or write today. 


STAR PUMP & COOLER CORP.| !' 
1220 Nerth Fifteenth St. + St. Lowis 6, Mo ler 


Ine 


Inquiries Invited 
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Six Questions and Answers 


by G. O. Oleson 


EW ENGLAND dairymen are 
N asking plenty of questions 

these days. How can we 
stay in business with higher living 
costs, work shortages, traffic tie-ups, 
to say nothing of higher grain costs? 
Here in New England grain prices 
are now hovering around the $100 
a ton mark 

The answer to that general ques- 
tion, given by Agronomist Ralph W. 
Donaldson of the University of Mas- 
sachusetts at Amherst, is better pas- 
tures and better roughage produced 
on the home farm. According to 
Donaldson, 75 per cent of the total 
digestible nutrients can be produced 
by this method 

Better pasture and better silage, 
says Donaldson, have been the aim 
of our New England Green Pasture 
enrollees for the past three years. 
With it they are able to make the 
grain to milk ratio of winter months 
more comparable to the ratio of 
summer months. As an example, 
Donaldson gives the case of R. Wal- 
ter Hurlburt, New England Green 
Pasture champion in 1950. Hurl- 
burt’s milking herd of 55 purebred 
Holsteins averaged better than 12,- 
000 Ibs. milk on a summer ratio of 
1 to 8 and a winter ratio of 1 to 6 
Only high quality hay and grass 
silage made this wide ratio possible 

But to get back to those questions. 
The answers have a direct bearing 
on the green pasture program and 
how to produce more and better pas- 
ture and roughage At a _ recent 
seminar held for Massachusetts 
dairymen, Tom Milliman, research 
director for the G.F.L. Exchange of 
New York State, gave these answers 
to questions put by dairymen 

What is the cheapest route to 
dairy profits? 

Rich pasture for 180 days or more 
is overwhelmingly the cheapest sin- 
gle route to dairy profits. Man has 
yet to invent a more efficient forage 
harvester than the cow. The way to 
get the most out of her is to give 
her more work to do on a smaller 
space of land. 

What is the one best way to low- 
er roughage cost? 

Heavy tonnage to the acre. With 
it men and machines are far more 
efficient 

What about grass silage? 

I can't understand why we have 
waited so long before we started us- 
ing grass silage. In no other way 
can we save so much of the nutri- 
ents and the palatability of grass. 
In no other way can we bring along 


the aftermath so quickly as to cut 
off and ensile the first crop Le- 
gumes stay longer when the 
first cutting goes into the silo 

Is the trench silo here to stay? 

I like trench but such a 
positive statement needs qualifica- 
tion. Not all farms have the ideal 
requirements for a trench silo. The 
trench ideal fits the 
terrain, is close to the ground, has 
good drainage, and is readily acces- 
sible for filling and emptying 

Do we need more silos? 

In this great livestock region we 
do not have enough silo capacity to 
do justice to the increasing amounts 
of high quality forage which we are 
producing. More silo space of what- 
ever kind is worth while if we are to 
capture the feeding value of grasses 
end legumes at their highest point. 

Do we still need hay? 

I still believe in hay. I 
lieve in dry hay, but not much hay 
Let the first crop go in the The 
second crop should be cut with a 
field baler and should be loaded with 
a bale loader. Why put the 
“bull work” of hoisting bales 
off the ground? 


too 
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silo to be into 


still be- 


silo 


men to 
heavy 


Good Quality Hay Cuts 
Costs of Dairy Feed 


reduce 
cow 


Michigan dairymen 
feed costs as much as 
during the barn feeding 
feeding good, rather than poor qual- 
ity hay, says C. R. Hoglund, Michi- 
gan State College agricultural econ- 
omist. It would figure out to a sav- 
ing of over 26 cents per 100 Ibs. 
milk for a cow producing 9,000 Ibs 

Writing in the February issue of 
Michigan Farm Economics, coopera- 
tive extension service publication, 
Hoglund said that early cut rough- 
ages are high in protein and usually 
contain the same milk producing 
power as grain 

The dairyman who has good quali- 
ty roughage can reduce grain feed- 
ing by at least 250 pounds and pro- 
tein supplement by 450 pounds per 
cow and maintain the same produc- 
tion level as the man who feeds poor 
quality hay 

Hoglund cited results of a 
feeding study which showed 
the most efficient dairymen 
produce 10,000 milk per cow 
with only a ton of grain fed. Some 
of the least efficient dairymen feed 
two tons of grain to attain that pro- 
duction level 
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About Mastitis Treatment 


Play safe and practice cleanliness 


because 


eiel te, r’ . 





is a form of surgery. 


by J. W. Bailey, D.V.M. 


ASTITIS hasn’t always been 
M treated the way it is today. 
Only a few years ago all ud- 
der injections were made with a 
syringe and teat canula. We still re- 
member made during that 
era. The owner of a certain farm 
had run trouble while treat- 
ing his cows for “garget In order 
to confirm our suspicions we asked 
him to show us how he had been 
doing the work 
Ais equipment was kept in an old 
cigar box that had been nailed to a 
post in the barn The particular 
s using isn’t important 
but it was fairly efficient and well 
known at that time. It was ordi- 
narily sold in bottles but this chap 
kept supply in a rusty 
tin can that had once contained to- 
The can contained a 
paddle. He explained 
that part of the preparation ‘“set- 
tled out” when kept in the bottle, 
and this meant considerable shaking 
every time he wanted to use some 
of it. Accordingly, he shook it up 
once and then poured it out into 
the can After that, he simply 
stirred it up with a paddle when he 
wanted to treat a cow 


a call we 


into 


remedy he w 


part of his 
matoes also 
small wooden 


With Cobwebs and Straw! 


When he stirred it up this time, 
we noticed that he mixed in a cob- 
web that an industrious spider had 
placed open top of the 
can. When the preparation was fair- 
ly well agitated, he reached into the 
cigar box and brought out a dirty 
Sticking it into the tomato 
illed the unger and filled 
fished 
fitted onto the 
Howeve t proved to be 
plugged, so it was removed and 
opened up with a stalk of straw ob- 
tained from the bedding 


Finally ready for action 


across the 


syringe 


a is then 
out of the box 
syringe 


he singled 
i turned up one of her 
opening in the 
oved out of the 
hidden by an 
accumulation of dried manure. Lay- 
ing the yringe down, the owner 
with a finger nail 
so he could force out a little milk. 
Then he n picked the syringe off 
the flo fitted the canula into the 
jected the remedy. No 
treatments didn't help! 

Syringes and teat canulas aren't 
used too much by farmers any more 
for the treatment of mastitis. Reme- 
dies are packaged more conveniently 
in tubes or sticks for easy insertion 
However, the same 
old errors continue to be made, for a 
great many owners still don’t pay 
any attention to sanitation. 


out a cow a 
teats to expose the 
end of it pr 


question, for it was 


scraped this off 


teat and ir 


wonder his 


into cows’ teats 


Protection Wasted 


We have seen them unwrap sticks 
and handle them with dirty fingers 
before inserting them in teats. We 
have seen them remove caps from 
ointment tubes and then handle the 
bare nozzles with filthy hands. We 
have them scrape manure off 

t they could find the 
have seen them do 


seen 
tea ends so 


openings. We 


what they thought was a good job 
of mastitis treatment without using 
a bit of alcohol or other disinfectant. 
Such carelessness is regrettable, 
for lack of sanitation works against 
the drugs used to combat infection. 
History tells us that surgery wasn't 
very successful until it was learned 
that things had te be kept clean 
during an operation. Soon after the 
discovery of germs as a cause of in- 
fection, surgeons began operating 
while disinfectant solutions were 
sprayed over them. This choking 
procedure was discontinued after it 
was shown that cleanliness would 
prevent infection as completely as 
the fog of disinfectant. Operative 
areas were scrubbed clean, germi- 
cides were used, instruments wer 
boiled, doctors wore 
and spotless clothing, 
were performed in clean rooms. Rec- 
ognition of sanitation requirements 
has made hospitals the successful 
institutions they are today 


sterile gloves 


operations 


Treatment a Form of Surgery 


We mention it because the treat- 
ment of mastitis must really be con- 
sidered as a form of surgery. Any- 
way, it calls for the invasion of deli- 
cate tissues that are easily infected 
As such, it should deserve sanitary 
measures to prevent the introduction 
of germs. We doubt if you'd want a 
doctor to operate on you with dirty 
instruments and unclean hands and 
without bothering to use a little 
germicide on the operative area 
Why be careless and take chances 
when you treat mastitis in a valu- 
able cow? 

You can't, take the animals into a 
shiny operating room for treatment, 
of course, but there are three things 
you can do 

1. You can use alcohol and cotton 
to thoroughly scrub the ends of teats 
before udder injections are made 
They'll be covered with millions of 
germs, even though they aren't cov- 
ered with manure to attract atten- 
tion 


2. You can be careful not to han- 


dle anything that is to be introduced 
into a cow’s teat. Your hands are 
dirty even when they look clean, for 
germs are invisible 

3. You can boil syringes and teat 
canulas if you're still using them 
It isn’t enough to drop them in dis- 
infectant solutions between milkings 

We aren't going to tell you what 
mastitis remedies to use, for all are 
good at times and worthless at oth- 
ers. We are going to tell you that 
your cows deserve sanitary precau- 
tions when they're being treated for 
this disease Regardless of what 
remedy you want to use, we'll guar- 
antee that cleanliness will help you 
get better results from mastitis 
treatment. When you spend good 
money on drugs, you owe it to your- 
self and your cows to give them a 
chance. You certainly don’t give 
them such a chance when you per- 
sist in injecting more germs with 
every treatment. BE CLEAN. — IT 
PAYS. 
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SPREADERS HAV 
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e NO LIFTING—NO JACKS TO CRANK 


@ WHEN LOWERED, CAN BE LOADED EASIER 
STARTS HEAVIER LOADS ON SOFT GROUND 


Easier hitching—easier loading—smoother spreading—long- 
er lasting. Built to take the shocks and jolts of heavy mechan- 
ical loading and tractor speeds. Extra bearing at center of 
rear axle—resists springing under heavy loads. Apron travel 
is almost continuous, giving more even spreading. Sharp 
beater teeth shred manure thoroughly. Choice of 70-bushel 
and big 90-bushel sizes. See your Case dealer or send for 
more information. 


Spreads thick or thin—settings for spreading 5 to 20 
loads per acre. Two-wheel—easy to back into barn, pull 
close to piles. Balanced for good traction, both when 
fully loaded and when nearly empty. 














SUPER POWERFUL 


War 


-Rat GUARANTEES 


DEATH TO RATS 


AND MICE OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Sensational of Wisconsin 
Discovery spells DOOM to Rats and 
Mice On Your Farm, Home, Ete. 
wae. RAT. con marvelous WARFAR. 
IN, means DEATH to rots and mice. DISCOUR 
noes REINFESTATION! This approved new 
yng ~ A gee —y! one ag 
Agents. Federal i. merica’s best 
farm eutherities , SPECTACULAR aon 
hove absolutely been proved in 
testeof ol! WAR.-RAT with a 
Wanranin, Ueings you effective contro! of 
rats, mice on a guoronteed money back basis. 
BEAT the GAT BATTLE with WAR-RAT! 


WAR.RAT fools rots ond mice becouse 
ently cumulative doses dea! death. Tests act- 
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GUARANTEED RESULTS! 


08 ee en eae eae 
problem... ef your money positively RE- 


FUNDED. 


WAR-RAT COMPANY + Dept. WHO1! 
315 N. Poh St., St. Lewis 1, Me. 

Ship immediately WAR-RAT WARFARIN 

concentrate on money - bock guarantees. 

© Ship C.0.0. of $2, plus C.0.0. 

OC Enclosed is $2. Please send Postpoid 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS-HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 


and herd books... 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


sheets 


Send for samples... No obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 








Don’t Gamble on the Weather 


No farmer who can afford the orig- 
inal investment necessary to put in a 
crop, should be without the assurance 
of a good crop 

Irrigation systems supplied by de- 
pendable Gorman-Rupp high pressure 
centrifugal irrigation pumps provide 
an unfailing supply of water for pro- 
ducing. larger and better crops 
Gorman-Rupp pumps Never Fail! 

Made in various sizes, G.P.M. varies 
with Ibs. pressure. Ratings from 80 
GPM. at 75 Ibs. to 1250 GPM. at 
125 Ibs. up to 4000 G.P.M. at 40 ft. 


Send for Bulletin 9-1R-11 and Special Folder 
“IRRIGATION AT MALABAR FARM" 


From coast to coast - with crops of all 
kinds - farmers are more and 


more on Gorman-Rupp Irriga 


Pumps. 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 
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Our 
Experience With 


A Grassland Farm 


(Continved from page 465) 


of nutrients. (My herd average last 
year was 12,936 lbs. milk and 514 
lbs. fat and one can't expect cows 
to do that without a considerable 
amount of grain, no matter how 
good the roughage.) 

Quite obviously I was less well 
pleased to clinch the case by demon- 
strating in my own herd in 1950 
what happens when the supply of 
roughage is not really adequate. I 
can assure you that I did not do it 
intentionally. I do not have any 
$2,700 to throw away that way. 

Back a good many years ago 
when I first started farming, an old 
farmer neighbor of mine who used 
to give me a word of advice and 
counsel now and then dropped into 
the barn at the end of the harvest 
season and sized up the feed supply 
and the herd and commented “that’s 
a nice bunch of feed you have, Jack. 
I think you could winter three or 
four more cows.” I replied, 

Pat, I think perhaps I 

think I can make the cattle I have 
eat up all of the feed and I think 
it = pay me better to do it that 
wa 

4 ‘like to feed roughage on that 
basis and it is really quite surprising 
to see how much good roughage a 
cow will eat. Two or three years 
ago I carefully weighed the feed 
consumed by a bunch of mature 
Holstein cows for a ten-day period 
in December. The cows averaged 
to eat about 110 Ibs. of silage and 
seven pounds of hay per day. They 
were getting one feed per day of 
corn silage and one of grass silage. 

I am an enthusiast for grass si- 
lage with molasses as a preservative. 
I am quite aware that in a good 
meny cases grass silage has been 
put up without a preservative with 
satisfactory results. I am aware, too, 
that sometimes such grass silage 
stinks to high heaven. And though 
cattle will eat such putrefied ma- 
terial and thrive on it, I believe its 
feed value has been seriously im- 
paired. 

I am afraid that the present high 
price of molasses will scare a good 
many men away from it and result 
in a good deal of spoilage. I think 
it is a mistake to let the high price 
scare you away from molasses—or 
at least some other suitable pre- 
servative. 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Windrower is used in cutting hay for silege. 


Morrison in Feeds and Feeding 
indicates that molasses has a 
value of about 898% of that of 
corn, That means that at present 
prices of corn you can pay & pret- 
ty long price for molasses and 
still not be hurt too badly. 

Carl Bender of New Jersey in a 
recent letter writes: “Seven per 
cent of the nutrients in the molas- 
ses which you use in putting up 
grass silage is lost in the conyer- 
sion of the sugar in the molasses to 
lactic and acetic acids. The balance 
of the nutrients in the molasses is 
available as energy for the dairy 
cow. The chances are that the price 
of TDN in molasses will be possibly 
as high as the TDN in mixed grain 
feeds. If that is the case it is just 
swapping molasses nutrients for 
grain nutrients.” 

If Frank Morrison and Cari 
Bender are right—and I know of 
no better authorities—the molasses 
has a feed value about equal to its 
cost, so you get the preservative 
effect free. 

But there is one thing to watch 
out for. If sappy crops such as 
ladino or very immature grass are 
ensiled without any wilting at all, 
there may be a rather considerable 
loss of nutrients in seepage. Per- 
sonally I like to keep the mower 
with windrowing attachment at least 
three or four hours ahead of the 
chopper in such sappy materials— 
and pray for no delaying breakdown 
of the chopper! Grass mature enough 
to show some heads, on the other 
hand, probably is better with little 
or no wilting. 

Some good farmers, notably El- 
bert Brigham, the Jersey man of St. 
Albans, Vt., have used beet pulp as 
a preservative with excellent results. 
Of course any readily fermentable 
carbohydrate such as beet pulp, cit- 
rus pulp, dried whey, or corn meal 
will serve , 

The really, important things, in 
my opinion are: 1. to get the clover- 
alfalfa-grass mixtures off the land 
and into the silo while they are 
good; and 2. to use enough of some 
suitable preservative to keep them 
good instead of taking a chance on 
field curing for hay or taking a 
chance on ensiling without a pre- 
servative. 
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brass-plated chain. 
No. 2i—FOR NECK. Ad- 

justable. Tags num- 

bered both sides. $13.25 


dozen 
FOR HORNS. 
Adjustable. $9.20 per 


dozen. 
No. 28—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN. 
lower portion chain. 


Upper portion strap, 
mailed for $1.00. 


$14.50 per dozen. 

Write for catalog. Sample 
FARMS 
untington, 


GOLDEN ARROW 
Dept. Cc Box 7 bf 


ow PULLET i; SALE 


PULLETS 





AA GRADE 90 


White Leghorn Pullets 


Fe Parcel Post Shipment 
2 cents extra per chick for better egg AAA Grade. 


Windsor Hatchery, Box N, Windsor, Mo. 


CUT FEED CosTs 


eccurate 


weight of feed- BITIRARGILUA A 


ration at a 
glance. Weighs 





Clog proof —Rugged—A::to- 
matic— ision mede. - 
anteed to pay for itself in 
first month or money back, 
THE POBSON CORP. Fred f. French Bidg_¥.T. 


The NEW improved JENSEN Adjustable CHAIN HALTER 
Ne. 101 equipped with rubber 
set screws, $8.50. A 
halter ter all purpeses, Halter 
Ne. 99 equipped with hese onty 
$7.50, adjustable to ft all size 
bulls, ali real bull tamers toe 
safety tie, handle and stake 
out with, shipped on 30 days 
trial, back 


use. Send tor circular, shipped 
prepaid in the U.S. 
P. W. JENSEN & SON, Dept. H, Princeton, Minn. 


monte Oo @ @ EY € 0* 6G... 
Fertilizer —Lime—Seed Distributor 


3 te 14 ft. $66.00 up 


Free 








C. M. Moore, Swedesboro 9, N. J. 








Sa) Easy Row wren 
a Pm Rolls or enrolls wire. 
P 80 rods in 3 minutes. 
& Osly one reel required. 
D> Write for fell detoils. 


WIRE WINDER MFG. CO., Mendota 1, Ili 


Use Good Range 
Equipment 


Good range equipment is a “must” 
if pullet replacement stock 
is being reared under range man- 
agement. This fact has been fre- 
quently mentioned in this column, 
but it bears repeating for the simple 
reason that far too many folks are 
trying to do the job without the 
right kind of equipment. Fortunate- 
ly, the right kind of equipment 
doesn’t require any great outlay of 
money for most of it can be made 
from odds and ends if someone 
around the place is handy with ham- 
mer and saw. 

For example, if you want to make 
a simple, practical type of watering 
device, you could look a long time 
before you could find anything bet- 
ter than a 40- to 50-gallon barrel or 
drum mounted on a pair of skids, 
equipped with an automatic float and 
the shallow type watering dish. 

We have used such a device a great 
deal and it has the advantage of pro- 
viding several days’ water supply, 
keeping it clean, and in a dish shal- 
low enough to prevent drowning 

The reason you don’t see more of 
them being used is that too many 
people are prejudiced against their 
use because they are inclined to 
think that good drinking water must 
be ice cold to be of any value, and 
that any device that provides three 
or four days’ supply without requir- 
ing refilling would make for stale 
water. Actually this is not the case 
and it should be remembered that 
poultry have not gotten into the bad 
habit of demanding ice water. Nu- 
tritionally, the only requirements 
that drinking water must meet for 
the best results are cleanliness and 
wetness. Ice cubes are not necessary. 

Homemade range feeders are quite 
worth while and usually building 
plans can be secured for the asking 
by writing to your state college of 
agriculture. We have built a good 
jmany out of 1” x 10” lumber cut 





| into lengths to make a feeder ap- | 
| proximately 4’ long, the 10” material | 
|being used for the bottoms and ends, | 


and 1” x 6” for the sides. Such 


\feeders should be equipped with a | 


jweatherproof lid and if made in a 
i“V" form will keep the feed pro- 


jtected. This description is not too 
| satisfactory for building the type of | 
| feeder we have in mind, but anyone | 
through on the | 


| wishing to follow 

suggestion could drop us a line in 
care of Hoard’s Dairyman and we 
j}would be glad to make a rough 


sketch with dimensions. 


| Another bit of range equipment | 
in for | 
is | 


come 
mentiog 
flare. On 


which usually doesn't 
much consideration or 
the kerosene all night 


Poultry Problems 


H. H. ALP 


many poultry ranges where there is 
some danger from skunks, foxes, and 
the like, the use of the ordinary 
kerosene highway construction road 
flare is quite effective in scaring 
away such pests. The only precau- 
tion to be taken in connection with 
their use is to make sure there is no 
danger of them causing a grass fire. 
One of these road flares to each 
range house usually is sufficient. 


Sore Feet in Chickens 


If chickens walk as if they were 
treading over spikes and hot coal, it 
may take a lot of searching to find 
the cause. Birds can get sore feet 





| 
| 
| 


from hopping out of roosts or nests | 
that are high above a poorly bedded 


floor, and young chicks may injure 
their feet in the meshes of brooder 
floors. Various types of foot 


trou- | 


bles and lameness can be traced to | 


nutritional deficiencies, while other 
types are due to infectious diseases, 
such as fowl paralysis. A condition 
called scaly leg, caused by a para- 
site, also can cause lameness. Rang- 
ing on hard ground is another source 
of foot troubie in poultry. 


Early Maturing Stock Pays 


Pullets having the early maturing 
characteristic not only grow faster 
and usually with less mortality, but 
they pay off in less time than do 
later maturing strains. 

In the California official random 
sample egg laying test, 43 per cent 
of the entries paid their feed and 
chick cost at eight months of age, 
30 per cent of the entries required 
nine months, and 15 per cent ten 
months to pay these costs. One en- 
try took eleven months and another 
twelve months. The three entries 
making the most money at 17% 
months of age paid chick and feed 
costs in seven months. 
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VOLLRATH Stainless Steel 


DARI-WARE for Economy 
in Sanitary Milk-Handling 


DAIRY PAIL 
with Tilting Handle 
13-ql. and 16-ct. Bead is 
tolled tightly to body and 
soldered ears are weided 
to body 








MILK STRAINER 
18-qt. capacity, designed 
for fast straining without 


splashing takes 64" - 





kle 


tors. Get all the facta 


of 


disc. Non-clogging 
opening in bottom 
allows strained milk 

to flow freely 

@ Vollrath's seamless construction— with 
no ridges or crevices— meets highest sani- 
tation requirements. Vollrath DARI- 
WARE is made of solid, heavy-gauge 
stainless steel for economical lifetime 
service. Ask your farm equipment dealer 
for Vollrath DARI-WARE. Write for 
complete, new catalog. 


The VOLLRATH Co. 
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KOSCH 
- MO 


@ You've always wanted « 
+ Front Mower 
Now it's here. With « 


FRONT 
OUNTED 


St. 
and pitman. Thousa 


re 
Learn why KOSCH MOWER is Best. Availabie 
for Farmall, John Deere, Allis Chaimers, Ford 


. Ferguson, and other make trac. 
ee make and mode! ; 
Write REE literature today 


tractor for 


KOSCH MFG. CO., Dept. £12, Columbus, Nebr. 





S51 Cop Leng 


Coupon 


TAKE THE MISER 
OUT OF MILKING with 


T-33 MILK REFRIGERATOR: __ 


>; milk cans 


HEAVY MILK CANS jx 


ae 


df Fills from top ¥YMeets all U.S. 
jealth Laws 





ZERO MFC. CO 
671K Duncon Avenue, Washington, Missouri 
Please send free folder on Lere 1-33 














This very ottractive summer dish, a cottage cheese and 
refrigerator. 


strawberry ring, con be “cooked” in the 


f 


HOBOS vas 


Garnish this cheese 
red 
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with whipped cream. Serve it 





with 


Cottage Cheese 


For Summertime Desserts and Salads 


coke 


ies, or p pp 


Dairy Farm Home 


High in nutritional value, comparatively low in cost, 
easy to prepare in advance, tasty for the whole family. 


teenth June is 
ger Nation— 
the theme for 
is who are 
that 
ream 


consecutive 
For a Stror 
Foods is 
Those of 
eady 


time 


con- 
know these 
and 


and 


ice ‘ 


ilies stronger 


creamed cottage cheese are 


each year this delicious 


and 


rity as more people discover 


a concentrated form 


ontains much the valu 


f 
found in whole milk 
rotein dish 

sort of relish or 
arious combinati« 
herbs chives 
nh pepper, carro 
It is 


ccompanied by a 


good as a top- 
noney 

It is especially good 
serts which can be pre- 
and stored in the re- 


them 


tirne 
eady to use 
and 


is also given 


ired a cottage chees 


h the recipe 


as a salad or as a dessert 
: is a cheese 
1 thing that is at all difficult about 


cake s that the 


pictured, and with recipe given 


cottage cheese 


learned that it is much easier 


has been frozen over- 
in the ice compart- 


cheese 


deep freezer 


efrigerator 


ht freezing seems to change the 


size of 
morr 
crystals 
consistency of 


by Marian Pike 


cheese. Next 
stand out until the ice 
Now it will have more the 
a cream cheese and will be much 


the particles of cottage 
ng let the 


disappear 


cheese 


easier to put through the sieve 


Commercial 


its 


frozen in 
the 


frozen in 
may be 


may be 
cheese 


cottage cheese 
Home-made cottage 
2 wax paper-lined ice cube tray, topping 


with wax paper as well 


carton 


cheese 


Cottage cheese deserves a regular place on your 
family menus. It is inexpensive in proportion to its 
content of protein, vitamins, and minerals. It is 
a filling food. It supplements the milk your 
youngsters drink and the milk your oldsters may 
not drink as well as they should 
foods with a 
Month while 


Use cottage cheese and all dairy 
lavish hand, especially during Dairy 
they are plentiful. 








Cottage Cheese and Strawberry 
Ring 
Dissolve over hot water: 
1 tablespoon gelatin in 
‘4, cup cold water. 
Mash fine 2 cups cottage cheese. 
To mashed cottage cheese add: 
4, teaspoon salt, 
', teaspoon paprika, 
dash of cayenne, 
'%) cup cream, and the dissolved gelatin. 
Turn into one large or several small individu- 
al ring molds. 
Allow to set for several hours, in cold place. 
To serve as a dessert: 
Unmold and fill center with sweetened 
strawberries and pineapple. 
To serve as a salad: 
Unmold onto bed of lettuce and serve with 
French dressing. Or: 
Fill center with greens tossed with a nippy 
French dressing. 


Raspberry Cheese Cake 


Combine: 1'4 cups Zwieback crumbs, 

2 tablespoons sugar, 

3 tablespoons melted butter. 

Blend thoroughly. Press inte buttered 9-inch 
cake pan, reserving ', cup of mix for top. 

Blend: ') cup sugar, 

') teaspoon salt, 

2 tablespoons flour. 

1'4 cups creamed cottage 

which has been drained and sieved. 

Mix thoroughly. 

Stir in: '> cup cream, 

2 beaten egg yolks. 

2 stiff-beaten egg whites, 

1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Turn into crumb crust and sprinkle with re- 
maining crumbs. 
Bake in slow oven, 
minutes until set. 
Serves 6 to 8, garnished with whipped cream 

and 2 cups sweetened red raspberries. 


Add to: cheese 


Fold in: 


325° F., for about 45 
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Gold-Trimmed Crochet 


y) 


A vlameorous stole to wear with your 
dance frock, cocktail dresses or with « 
spring suit! Seft and light as a handful 
of smoke, they are the newest of the new 
fashions and are worn everywhere! You'll 
need only 4 ounces of nylon or baby weel, 
1 spool gold thread. Whole thing will 
cost you around four dollars. All cro- 
cheted in a big; fast-moving lacy stitch. 
Stripes, crosswise, have the thin gold 
thread crocheted in slongside the wool. 
Couldn't be prettier! 

Send’ 25e¢ fer the Gold-Trimmed Cre- 
cheted Stole (Pattern No. 308) actual size 
detail of stitch, complete crocheting and 
finishing instructions te Pattern Depart- 
ment, Heard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. 


Magic Transfers 





Tweinch bluebirds—and in color, too— 
happily swinging and singing on pink 
apple bile m sprays are guaran to 
put springtime on gift aprons, on guest 
towels, on items In a bride's trousseau, 
on pastel linen breakfast or luncheon 
cloths. Just iron off these little songsters 
—they need ne embroidery whatseever! 
There are 14 little biuebirds on apple 
blessom sprays and 18 additional apple 
blossoms 

Send 25e for the Multi-Color Bluebirds 
and Apple Blessoms (Pattern Ne. 173) 
transfer and taundering instructions, 
sketches of suggested uses toe Pattern 
Dept., Heard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


| hard 





Harsh Scrubbing Harms 
Linoleum 


Linoleum and other hard surface 
floor coverings are easy to care for. 
But, according to June Brown, Iowa 
State College home furnishings spe- 
cialist, many women resort to un- 
necessary and harmful scrubbing 
with harsh soap and stiff brush. 

“In fact,” says Mrs. Brown, “more 
surface floor coverings are 
scrubbed away than worn away. All 


| that floor covering really needs every 


few weeks is to be wiped clean with 


| a damp cloth, allowed to dry, and 


then given a coat of wax.” Between 
wipe-up and waxing treatments, she 
says, just sweep or use a dry dust 
mop. 

This coat of wax protects your 
floor from the abrasive action of 
dust, dirt, and tramping feet. If your 
floor gets especially dirty in a mud- 
dy season when the children forget 
to wipe their feet before coming in 
the house, then you may want to use 
warm water and a mild detergent 
for wiping up. But steer clear of 
harsh scrubbing with strong soap or 
cleaner. 

As for waxes, the water emulsion 
type is good on linoleums. It’s easy 
to apply, is less slippery than other 
types, but is soluble in water. Some 
homemakers prefer a hard wax be- 
cause it stays on longer. In any 
case, it’s a wise plan to use the type 
of wax recommended for each spe- 
cific floor covering by the manufac- 
turer or local merchant 

If you have a piece of good lino- 
leum with a break or worn place, 
there is something you can do to 
improve its_looks. If you have odd 
pieces of your linoleum tucked away 
you can cut out the damaged area 
and replace it with a carefully fitted 
new piece. 

For a worn down place on printed 
linoleum, and no leftover pieces to 
fall back on, you can do this: Re- 
move all wax on the surface with 
turpentine or benzine. Then paint, 
stripe, or stipple in the design in a 
harmonizing color. But remember, 
says Mrs. Brown, this treatment will 
wear off if the surface isn't kept 
properly waxed afterwards. 


Children Need Outdoor 
Toys, Too 


You can help make vacation time 
happy and profitable for your chil- 
dren by seeing that they have a 
safe place to play, and toys to fit 
their stage of development 

Child development specialist Mar- 
gueritte Briggs, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, suggests that 
parents take positive action now, be- 
fore children become bored, discon- 
tented, and mischievous 

If there is no neighborhood play 
space, groups of parents can fre- 
quently cooperate in making a va- 
cant lot into a happy playground. 
Check the outdoor facilities that are 
available, see whether the present 
toys are in good condition, and take 
steps to add new ones. 

Types of equipment that can be 
made at home to give pleasure to 
various ages of children are swings, 
seesaws, and a sandbox. Only a 
small lot is needed for a baseball 
diamond or a croquet court. Jump- 
ing ropes, light-weight horseshoes, 
and roller skates make valuable ad- 
ditions to wagons, wheelbarrows, and 
scooters. 

When funds are limited, families 
will want to choose and make play- 
ground equipment that children can 
adapt to many different play experi- 
ences. Sturdily built equipment can 
be expected to last and can be en- 
joyed for several seasons. 











2827. This sundress hos the teilored look, slimming princess lines— 
fitted bolero for shelter! Note wide range of sizes! Sizes 14-20, 
36-48. Size 18 dress ond bolero, 5% yds. 35-in 

2417. Sew this two-piece in country seersucker or city shantung! 
jecket with nipped-in waist has choice of neckline, sleeve 
Sizes 12-20, 36-48. Size 18, 4% yds. 35-in., 3% yds. trim 


Trim 
lengths. 

2446. Side-siented buttons and o single large pocket provide de 
sign interest in co dress equally nice os co short sleeve shontung. 
three-quorter sleeve print. Sizes 12-20, 36-46. Size 18, 3% yds. 39-in 


2418. The sleeveless success is smarter still when matching or con- 
trasting bolero odds cover! Here—simple, slim, and yoke-detoiled 
Sizes 12-20, 36-44. Size 18 dress with bolero, 6% yds. 35-in 


2438. Neo collar, no set-in sleeves 
—twe recsons why this nect pleot- 
eased cotton cowel con be quickly 
mode in stripes with saddle stitch- 
ing accent Sizes 12-20, 36-46 
Size 18, 4% yds. 35-in 


2373. in this seasonless  shirt- 
waist styling, tucking tricks bring 
on easy blouse te the bodice; col- 
larline is new looking. Sizes 12-20 
36-48. Size 18, 4% yds. 35-in., 
2% yds. ric rac. 


2425. These shorts con team with either casvel shirt or sun- 
top—presto, twe complete ovtfits for @ vacation wardrobe! Sizes 
4-10. Size 8 shorts and shirt, 2% yds. 35-in., bra, % yd. 35-in 


2174. A little girl's holter-top dirndl hes o grown-up ferm of 
cover—-o button on cape! Panties included. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 
Size 4 dress and cape, 24% yds. 35-in. fabric. Panties, % yd. 35-in 


NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. Send 20 cents for each pattern te 
Pattern Department, Hoard'’s Doiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Also send 20 cents for our new Spring-Summer Fashion Book 
You'll like it for it will bring you the newest in fashion 
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Give ~ Your 


Heifer 
Summer Care 


getting her in show 
» give her some 


and start 


T MAY be too early to put your heifer in 
| the stable 
shape it it's not too early t 
preliminary care that will pay off later 
Many showmen plan to put their animals in 
the stable and blanket them from two to four 
weeks before the show. If your show is coming 
ip within the month, it may be high time to put 
ifer im the and blanket her to get 
the rough hair out of her coat 
et that you won't be 
r heifer into the stable for at 
or perhaps a month may be 
neglected animal on the farm, just be- 
ve is in the “awkward age” between calf- 
freshening 


stable 


putting 
another 


S assume 
least 
weeks She 
© most 
suse st 


i or 
: are 


Her future depends on you... 


uu are planning to show your heifer 
her value as a dairy cow will 
a! y on how she is handled at this 
» is handled right now she will develop 
tter and will add greatly to her 

1s a cow 
a large 
receives an 
nutrients 
capacity as a 


cannot de 
ir-old 
of total 
and feeding 
1ined, to a considerable extent, by 
is fed and managed calf, a 
r, and a young milk cow 

heifer is beyond the stage 
calf 
abundance of other feeds 
that her growt! 


deep 
ade- 
Her 


dairy 


elop into 
unless she 
digestible 


as a 

hat your 
fed milk or special meals, she 
ive ar espe- 
od quality roughage, so 


be hampered 


Don't stunt her growth . . . 


stop your heifer’s 
her milk and 
and turn her 
a diet 


ways to 
p feeding 
ot age 
her no more than 
e and water 
th heifers show that they 
good roughage alone wit! 


ut normal growth cannot 


d roughage alone befors 
of age 

Even wher giving her good quality 

alfalfa 

pounds of con 


year of age 


legume | such as early cut, well cured 


she should ) ave two to three 
centrate i until she is one 

If y« are 
quality ou 


feeding her roughage of only fair 
should feed her 


s each day 


about four or five 


pounds of concentrat« A protein sup 


plement not necessary when the 
of high quality. A simple 


and cob meal and ground oats 1 


roughage is 
mixture ground corn 
ually is an ade 
quate ratior 

Although the eclopment of a 
heifer lack of 
it can be just as bad to overfeed her on concen- 


growth and de 


may stunted by concentrates 


trates. If you overfeed her she may develop in- 
to a heavy, coarse-bodied heifer with a heavy 
deposit of fat in the udder. In some cases this 
fat may disappear after she freshens, but in 
many cases it causes the udder to be fleshy and 
meaty 

If your heifer is ten or twelve months of age 
and has been fed and raised properly from birth, 
she will probably stay in good condition if given 
all the good quality hay or other roughage she 
can eat at all times. 

With this in mind, perhaps your heifer is now 
on pasture. If she is on pasture, it should be 
good pasture 

Heifers need the best. Too often they get the 
poorer pastures on the farm. Improved pastures 
of ladino clover, legume aftermath, and sudan 
grass make a combination that will furnish ade- 
quate feed throughout the grazing season 

Permanent pastures and unimproved pastures 
are almost sure to be inadequate for your heifer 
during early or midsummer. And even when heif- 


* 


SEE THE NEXT ISSUE for the third of 
this series of articles about your project 
work. It will tell you how to start fitting, 
feeding, and training your heifer for the 
show. 


ers are on good pasture, it may help to feed 
them some hay. This will help to keep them in 
good condition and prevent scours which fre- 
quently occur when young heifers are turned out 
to pasture. Also, heifers should have access to 
plenty of fresh water and shade, and they should 
be given salt regularly. 





BARNEY FARMLAN 


“Dad, be calm! Barney's just trying to 
take good care of his first project.” 











Suggested Concentrate Mixtures for Heifers 
Over Six Months of Age 


. To feed with high protein roughages. (When 
% or more of the roughage comes from legume 
hay, legume pasture or legume silage.) 

Total protein 12-14 per cent 
Digestible protein 9-11 per cent | 


~ Mixture 1 Mixture 2 Mixture 


Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Corn and cob meal... 600 500 500 
Ground oats 400 300 
Wheat bran 100 
High protein feed* 100 100 100 


b. To feed with low protein roughages. (When 
less than % of the roughage comes from 
legume hay, legume pasture, or legume silage.) 

Total protein 16-18 per cent 

Digestible protein 12-14 per cent 


i Mixture 1 Mixture 2 Mixture 3 


Lbs Lbs. Lbs. 

Corn and cob meal... 500 400 400 
Ground oats 300 400 200 
Wheat bran 200 
High protein feed*.... 200 200 200 

*May be cracked soybeans, soybean oilmeal, 
linseed oilmeal, or cottonseed meal 

In case you are wondering about feeding min- 
eral supplements, other than salt, you probably 
won't have to if the heifer is fed a ration con- 
taining the proper concentrates and good hay. It 
may be well to feed steamed bone meal in ad- 
dition to salt if the quality of roughage is poor, 
or if the concentrate feeding is limited. Miner- 
als may be self-fed or mixed with the concen- 
trates at the rate of 1% steamed bone meal and 
1% salt. 

If these above suggestions are followed during 
the early summer months, it will make a big 
difference in the way she looks at show time. 





Don’t Hurry This Job 


S THE “big rush” on at your farm? No doubt 

it is — with Dad in a rush to get the land 
plowed, disked, and planted into crops. 

When you come buzzing in from the field and 
pull up to the gas barrel or pump, think before 
you act. A misguided hose may send gas drip- 
ping down to the hot tractor engine, and before 
there's a chance to do anything about it, there’s 
a fire. 

The best way to get around this danger is to 
fill the tractor in the morning before it’s 
warmed up. If you must fill it again at noon, 
let the engine cool while you're eating and fill 
it before going back to the field. 
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Benzine Hexachloride 
Needed 


Hog mange is still a cause of 
trouble in every corn belt state. The 
mange parasite is widespread and 
unless good precautionary measures 
are used there is bound to be a slow 
up of gains and a wasteful and un- 
necessary loss in trimming after 
slaughter. 

Oil treatments for mange do only 
a fair job of control. A spray of 
benzine hexachloride, preferably ap- 
plied under pressure, has produced far 
better results than any of the oil im- 
mersions or oil sprays, and applied ac- 
cording to directions will keep mange 
in any herd at low level. The spray- 
ing is most effective when done im- 
mediately after weaning. When pigs 
are separated from their mothers 
there is little chance to pick up 
mange mites, and only one spray ap- 
plication is needed if the job is done 
thoroughly 

Because of the 
ma isomer content of 
chloride, directions on packages 
should be followed carefully. Good 
work in spraying will save pork 
later. 


variations in gam- 
benzine hexa- 


Here’s That Whey Again! 


Whey from Swiss cheese is listed 
as having less than 1% protein. 
How does it compare with skim- 
milk in calcium and phosphorus? 
How does it rate with skimmilk in 
feeding value per 100 Ibs.? 


Whey 
as much 


has only about one-third 
calcium and phosphorus, 
per given amount, as does skim- 
milk. For hog feeding, its value per 
100 Ibs. is about one-half that of 
skimmilk. If corn is worth $1.80 
per bushel, skimmilk is worth about 
90 cents per hundred and whey one- 
half as much, or 45 cents. Skimmed 
whey is valued slightly lower 


Will too much whey cause pigs 
that have just been weaned to scour 
and go off feed? I am feeding near- 
ly two gallons per pig per day. Is 
that too much? They seem to like 
it, but some pigs are scouring badly. 


Two gallons per day for pigs of 





“How about letting me adopt a few? 
If I don’t have eight I go te market!” 


30 Ibs. will cause diarrhea or scours 
At that rate each animal is getting 
about one-half his body weight every 
24 hours. You can reduce that by 
one-half. The digestive tracts of 
swine are not designed for such 
large amounts of liquid. When the 
pigs are three or four months old 
they might drink two gallons per 
animal per day, but even then such 
heavy liquid intake could set up dis- 
turbance. 


Hairless Pigs 


Some of my sows have had dead 
pigs that look as though they were 
not carried full time. The pigs 
seemed to be full size, some of them 
oversize, but nearly half of them 
had no hair and some had no feet. 
The dead ones were soft and pulpy. 
From thé dates of breeding I know 
that these pigs were carried nearly 
four months. Would the death loss 
and the crippled condition of the 
others be due to abortion? My 
sows have not been Bang’s tested. 

It is a pretty safe assumption 
that goitre in the sows, due to lack 
of iodine, was responsible for the 
hairless pigs. The description is 
quite typical of herds where failure 
to feed iodized salt has ruined a fall 
or spring pig crop. Although some 
of the pigs may live, they are hand- 
icapped by lack of vigor and will 
never make good feeding prospects 

To prevent a repetition of this 
experience, feed iodized salt instead 
of common salt to the bred sows 
for the entire gestation period. The 
ration should include one-half pound 
of iodized salt in every 100 Ibs. of 
feed. 


Ration for Self-Feeding 
Bred Sows 


A simple, inexpensive ration for 
self-feeding bred sows is suggested 
by Harry Russell, a livestock special- 
ist in the Illinois College of Agri- 
culture 

The ration includes 30 Ibs. ground 
corn, 30 Ibs. ground oats, 30 Ibs. 
ground alfalfa hay or meal, 4 Ibs 
soybean oil meal, 4 Ibs. tankage, and 
2 Ibs. simple mineral mixture. Cost 
will figure about $3.14 per hundred 
pounds, 

This ration furnishes all the nu- 
trients which bred sows need and 
also contains enough bulk to keep 
them from getting too fat. 

When self-feeding this mixture, 
you may have to adjust it somewhat 
according to the sow’s condition. If 
she’s too fat, put in less corn and 
more alfalfa or oats. If she’s not 
gaining fast enough, cut down the 
amount of oats and add more corn. 





Swine Threat — Pig Edema 


Swine raisers in many of the best 
hog raising areas are now faced 
with a new threat to their profits— 
an acute and frequently fatal swine 
disease known as pig edema. 

The American Foundation for Ani- 
mal Health said today that serious 
outbreaks have been reported in 
Iowa, Illinois, and other midwest 
hog producing states. 

“Young pigs 10 to 16 weeks of age 
are the usual victims, though the 
disease may strike older pigs, also,” 
the Foundation reports. “Symptoms 


may include loss of appetite and lack | 
edema | 


of body coordination. The 
first appears on the eyelids, then 
spreads to the snout and lips. The 
pig’s grunt may become hoarse and 
it may stumble or drag its hind legs. 
Paralysis and convulsions set in be- 
fore death. Victims usually die with- 
in 36 hours. In one herd, 32 of 34 
stricken shoats died. 

“The disease 
brought-in pigs from 3 to 14 days 
after their arrival on a farm. Pigs 
which undergo a change in diet or 
which have just 
more susceptible. 

“No sure treatment for pig edema 
has been developed,” 
says. “Farmers are urged to report 
all suspicious symptoms immediately. 
This may help them to avoid serious 
losses and will also aid veterinarians 
in developing controls for this new 
swine hazard.” 


Changeable Weather Hard 
on Baby Pigs 


Watch out for sudden changes of 
temperature in quarters housing ba- 
by pigs. Unseasonably warm days 
or balmy days in early spring often 
are followed by quick-cooling nights 
that are hard on them. The sharp 
change can cause a digestive upset 
that looks worse than it is. Pigs 
shake, shiver, get tucked up in the 
flank, scour, and may vomit. Dry, 
warm surroundings are sometimes 
all that is needed to correct the trou- 
ble. — A.V.M.A., Press Service. 
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Seasonal 


Price Plan 


(Continued from page 466) 


Plan Brought Results 


The effect of the incentive plan on 
seasonal variations in production is 
shown in Figure 2. In 1950, the fall 
low in November was only 16 per 
cent below the spring peak in May. 
In 1944-1946, the three years before 
the incentive plan was adopted, the 
fall low month was 29 per cent be- 
low the peak month in the spring. 

Another change shown in Figure 
2 is the sharp drop from the spring 
peak to a midsummer low. In both 
1949 and 1950, the low day in milk 
deliveries from Connecticut produc- 
came in late July rather than 
From the standpoint of 
dealers, a change to a 
midsummer low in milk production 
is welcomed. Extra supplies can be 
obtained from the neighboring New 
York milkshed at a much lower 
price in July and August than in 
November 


9 


ers 
November 
Connecticut 


Farmers Like Plan 


plan has over- 
from farmers. 


How 


The incentive 
whelming support 
Kenneth E. Geyer, general manager 
of the Connecticut Milk Producers’ 
Association, reports practically unani- 
mous support for the plan from 
their 1.900 members. At eight coun- 
ty meetings of the Wholesale Milk 
Producers’ Council last fall, Admin- 
istrator Hammerberg brought up the 
question of whether the plan should 
be changed. Of some 550 farmers 
attenditg the eight meetings, only 
one spoke up suggesting a change. 
Some four or five at each meeting 
arose to thdorse the plan. One said 
he wanted two notice if the 
plan was going to be changed, be- 
cause he had shifted his operations 
toward fail production and wanted 


years’ 


Deduction and Pay-back Rates Under “Level Produc 
Markets in the United States Since Their 


Deduction Rates 
Apr. May June July 
Cents Per Hundredweight 


Market 


Louisville, Ky $ : 15 
y 20 
3 


30 
35 
»” 


& 


Kansas City, Mo 


Washington, D. C 


plenty of time to shift back if the 
plan were abandoned. 

One reason for the popularity of 
the incentive plan is that farmers 
understand it. It was discussed in 
detail by an agricultural economist 
of the University of Connecticut at 
many farmers’ and dealers’ meetings 
in 1945 and 1946. Another reason 
for its popularity is that it hasn't 
been changed. A chief gripe of Con- 
necticut farmers on the old quota 
plan was that its provisions were 
changed so frequently and with so 
little adwance notice that they 
couldn’t make long-term plans. 


How Dealers Like Plan 


Farmers’ enthusiasm for the in- 
centive plan is matched by dealers 
One evidence of this is that there 
has been 100 per cent compliance 
Every dealer has paid every dollar 
due the incentive fund, even in the 
very first year of operation. There 
has been no litigation. 

Connecticut dealers went on rec- 
ord for the program at the public 
hearing considering its adoption 
Their headaches with fall shortages 
were severe enough so they were 
ready for any plan which might give 
more fall milk. And they didn’t like 
the arguments with customers un- 
der a four-times-a-year seasonal 
price change. A take-out and pay- 
back plan, which didn't affect the 
consumers’ price, was a natural for 
gaining dealer support. 


Experience Elsewhere 


Eleven markets in the United 
States have used some form of a 
level production § incentive plan. 
Their experience is summarized in 
the accompanying table. 
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1 the markets using a fall premium plan of which the author has 


Actual 


The Louisville market was the 
first to use the plan. It has been 
used there continuously since 1944. 
Because of this, the plan sometimes 
is referred to as the “Louisville 
Plan.” 

Only two of the eleven markets, 
Clinton, Iowa, and Youngstown, 
Ohio, have dropped the plan. Look- 
ing back, two reasons are suggested. 
The take-out probably was too 
small. A 15-cent or a 20-cent take- 
out for only two months can hardly 
be expected to provide enough in- 
centive to change the seasonal pro- 
duction pattern. A second reason 
was the spreading of a two-month 
take-out over a three-month pay- 
back period. This method meant 
that pay-back rates did not compare 
favorably with take-out rates, a 
psychological disadvantage. 

Of the nine markets now using 
the plan, five are regulated by fed- 
eral marketing orders, two by state 
orders, and two by neither federal 
nor state orders. The plan appears 
to work equally well with or with- 
out governmental regulation of prices. 

Fluid milksheds the country over 
are fortunate in having varied ex- 
perience with the level production 
incentive plan to draw on if a rigid 
price freeze upsets the seasonal 
price plans they are now using. Re- 
gardiess of ceilings, Connecticut 
farmers expect to continue their 
plan “as is.” 


DHIA Chief Honored 


DR. J. FRANK KENDRICK 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has honored Dr. J. Frank Ken- 
drick with its Superior Service 
award in recognition of his outstand- 
ing achievements in organizing and 
administering the nationwide dairy 
herd improvement program. 

Dr. Kendrick has been head of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry’s Division 
of Dairy Herd Improvement Investi- 
gations since 1938. 

He was among the 97 Department 
persons who were honored for ex- 
emplary achievements in many lines 
of public service. Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Charles F. Brannan, pre- 
sented the awards in a ceremony 
held on the Washington Monument 
ground, May 15. 


Good Fences Save Cows 


Many cows die each year because 
fences fail to keep them where they 
belong. A break-through into a field 
of luscious, immature alfalfa or clov- 
er results in bloated animals. Hun- 
ery cows that have “stuffed them- 
selves” on green corn are in for 
trouble. Weak fences that cows will 
walk through have torn and lacerat- 
ed many teats and udders. The 
point is, repair the fences. — The 
Dairy Herd Improver. 
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LATTICE WORK USED ON 
GARAGE WINDOW 


This farm garage was given a 
novel window treatment by the brick 
mason, using bricks as shown in a 
lattice pattern across the window 
opening. A steel window was mount- 
ed on the inside and the novel brick 
pattern was used to dress up the 
building style and to add protection 
to the glass. 

Illinois. Grover BRINKMAN, 


VACUUM CLEANER FOR DUSTING 
CHICKENS 


Last winter we had a siege of flu 
in the chicken house, and the veter- 
inarian gave us medicine in powder 
form. Not having other equipment, 
I thought of the de-mother on my 
vacuum sweeper. I filled this attach- 
ment and blew the dust over the 
chicken’s heads. After just two 
nights of treatment the chickens re- 
covered from the flu. The de-moth- 
er attachment of the sweeper was 
very effective because it blew the 
dust very finely and evenly 

Nebraska. Mrs. Laurts HENDRIX. 


GARDEN CULTIVATOR FROM 
BIKE PARTS 


The garden cultivator shown in 
the photo was made principally of 
bicycle parts. The different bike 
parts were easily assembled to a 
pair of handles of a common plow 
stock. The front wheel and tire of 
a 26-inch bike and a regular front 
fork from a 26-inch bike was at- 


HOARO'S DAIRY™ 


tached to the handles and foot as 
shown. The foot was made from 1'- 
inch bar, iron-shaped as shown, and 
fastened to the rear of fork and to 
the handles with bolts 

This type of cultivator is superior 
to some regular garden cultivators 
as the rubber bike tire and larger 
wheel will afford better traction 
than the iron wheel which often 
slips. A regular front bike fender is 
attached over the wheel, and a light 
can be mounted on the fender to 
afford working at night if desired. 

Alabama. C. A. Couz. 
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Top-of-The-Crop Holstein RED POLL CATTLE PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 
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two head sold for a thousand dollars ; : 


or more and six of these for $2,000 
or more MAKE YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE 
x JERSEYS 6B (Detter Butler Bred) Register Jervey sutt — HOLSTEIN and GUERNSEY 
The top of the sale was Pabst or Gull colt. Biltmore and imported breeding Choice selected Grade Springer Cows and 
Prices right. Satisfaction guaranted. Send tor Heifers. Large supplies always available. Re- 


Burkride Bloom, a show winning free list 

: - ‘ cently Negative to T.B. and State Laboratory 

very good daughter of Wisconsin Ad- ENNIS STOCK & DAIRY FARM, Festus, Mo. Truck lois or carloads. Quote 
e o no 7 


miral Burke Lad, which last year ~ 
topped the Top-of-the-Crop sale at DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS 
$5,200. She was consigned by How-| ' Sn wale tn nb temeeteen | 6. F, BROWN r ‘COMPANY 
ard M. Stolle of Ohio and purchased | ers, Youngerheiters. PLAIN VIEW STOCK FARM, py Tg Otastanas 58, Gate 
for $5,300 by Pabst Farms of Wis R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo., Phone 2-4090. Ohio's Largest Licensed & Bonded Distributors 

7 " . You con keep more cows on 
consin, who later sold her for the/ en oniemseubenienenea 

, . reoli 
same price to A. D. Braun for his tne eee yo 100 Jersey and Guermey Springer | ,.THE LASHBROOK HERD 
Sunny Lea Farm herd in Wisconsin. Jerseys are good grazers and y ey Established 1901—OF FERS, $1X CHOICE BULL 
, \ | Cows and Heifers. Special attention to order — CALVES, three to nine months o'd (none older 
Second on the price list and the hove grester resistence te sum- ing. W. L. RUSH, , Missouri. Phone | on hand), sired either by Pabst Embel Wayne 
highest priced bull in the sale was aor Sem, 6-1906, Night Phon> 151, Rogersville, Missouri. | 4 4@ proven Sire, or by our great young tise. 
. , S + & son of Pabst Regal. from « 7 
Burke Valentine Hazelwood, a sev- THE AMERICAN JERSEY b 1 Dams are all A.R = 
} ~ore ft 
en-month-old grandson of Pabst CATTLE CLUB =. = sessed fram a te os | “seve —— 
Burke Belmont Pride from an 868- 4% dams. Send for pedigrees and photos 
. Dept. G * Columbus, Obie 

lb. Excellent daughter of Wisconsin IN A 4 LASHBROOK, NoRTHr! ELD, MINN. 
Admiral Burke Lad. He was con- 


are Bea, ~~ ay — BRIGHAM JERSEYS... ECONOMICAL FEEDERS Holstein Cows and 


and purchased for by on o Satine Wad 
“arms o iscons The - 
Farm f Wisconsin The second Breeding "9g “ ol Heifers 


highest priced female was Pabst 
Roamer Barlane, a six-year-old “Very u’re looking for cows or heifers come 


tabs and ea 
. , Pp County where good Holsteins are 
Good” daughter of Pabst Roamer. Bran rd eel FF raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
She was consigned by Pabst Farms | A 8 expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
‘ “i “hy A Maye Farm springing grade and purebred Holstein 
and purchased by Christ A. Mayer o> ff Ey yy. 


of Wisconsin for $2,575 ST. ALBANS Oe furnish transportation for any number 
Following is a list of those animals ablished 1 ete large or small. 
selling for $1,000 or more and buy-| at S, BRIGHAM, Ouner LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 
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eu 
fcr eas BIl TMORE JERSE a Ne 
Sa a 


$1.850 THE HERD OF ; 
1,200 JERSEYS Institution Holsteins 
Billmore Qarms With over five generations of our own breeding 
and under ordinary farm care and 2-time milking 


Nowisco M.B.B. Alberts 2632612 is National 
BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA Champion Jr. 4-yr.-cld with 1007.1 Ibs. tat and 
the first cow in the nation to produce over 1000 
under 5 years of age on 2-time milking 

als AVEN H LL JERSE B. B. Crestor line of breeding is found in 

‘ Skylark Mil dred Ls our herds. This combined with our Re- 
" “ 1 t Wisconsin Admiral Burke breeding is 


ft : , vv : I l o 
Se ee : _ ao as 100 EXCELLENTS THAT ALSO HALLROSE PROGRESSOR proving that consistent line breeding and selec- 
Medal Proven Sire - Classified Excellent u selecting « aew 





> Sov N 
ew ere un - day tion has taken the gamble out of 


reek Farm, Illinol P HIT THE TOPS IN PRODUCTION Geta : herd sire 
f Piet ate 2 WE OFFER A SON OF PRO- For intormation and new bull list, write 


nsby rub 
consin | ES: W. W. KINYON, Form Supervisor 
bes Burke Lad Ess $1,625 STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
R Triumph 1050| we Snes YEARLY TESTED DAMS AV- Setuk, Shedien, Whemae 
La Burke Rose 1,150 . State , Madison, ‘onsi 
Dr and Mrs Herbe t Lothe, Wis ERAGE 873 LBS. FAT. 
Weber Admiral B Ruby $1,900 8857, ee bull we offer this 
yh say, | ROTHERWOOD—Land of Ox | | | Sex wus born February 13, 1951. fils } | gregistered & Grade HOLSTEINS | 
Believes In twice-a-day milking and that a Serewen, Seyler’, teihéred, hes herds. Many Artificially Bred. Columble Go. Hel- 
$2.475 is how her many Ton-of-Gold Jersey os + 7) a. on me a a stein Association, Arthur H. Weiner, Fieidman & 
Worthy Matrons have won the award— yp Bty aS Secretary, 458 West Harrison, Columbus 
$1,200 a ton (2,000 Ibs.) of butterfat in 4 con- 4.1% for the year. Is out of a 1070 Ib 
secutive years . . Goushoer of te Gcts Modal sire is sired 
ol OU y re! . 
$1,075 A. LEWIS OSWALD by the Junior Champion Show bull, Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
ass P.O. Box 604 Hutchinson, Kansas Carnation Homestead Revelation. pees Comers By Ry RR En 
_ rae - *, be md = young PRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. ¢. VICTOR G008- 
’ u w a sire an am a wou » Secretary 
$1.08 JERSEY BULL CALF seem to have unusual promise Prone LONE ROCK, wis. 
$1,025 yi, 4. od hae b ne ALI ~~ bg Send Today For His Pedigree. 
record 10.788 milk, S88% tet in 308 Address: 40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
$1.10 edigree. MARMONY me MILK BREEDING HOLSTEINS teaches us to raise the 


jEnsey Fanws, “oan rt * Porconnteh, Conn. best. We have young bulls of all ages from dams 
as high as 100.000 Ibe. milk in 8 lactations. Oth- 





























Many a person who has the rep- ers up to over 600 Ibs. of fat testing up to 5% 

) I 4 P PIXY FARM OFFERS Sires by Pabst Dean, our 823 Ib. show son of 
utation of being brilliant is like a Pixy's Sybil Gallant 532574. Born Feb. 7. 1951 | Roamer 

sare ly reflecting light instead ences Came euemge OSS Sih (000-SeSa ONT DALE DAIRY FARM, Bridgeport, Wis. 


mirror, only B granddams are Ton of ¢ cows. Sire and 


yf generating it.—Grit ach “Very Geod 

. : , CHAS. &. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Mudson, Wis. SONS OF PROVEN SIRES AVAILABLE 

| Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's (V.G.) transmission of high production 
seL_ecrT ( is inherited by his sons, Pabst Roamer Ex } and Pabst Regal (Ex.), as 

Sale Announcements ai chown, by thee erages “hein dyaghvere Burkey 4 tanghtery ater 

PPE \ 7 5X. Pabst Roame 


at 2 yre 4 mos. 17.09 3.67% 625.2 ¢ 


aee 
mplete dispe real | 52 daughters ave.: at 2 yrs € 17.857 m. 3.67% 655.5 f. 3X Pabes 
Pipersville DAIRY CATTLE Regal's 33 daughters ave.: at 5 mos. 18,240 m. 3.77% 686.8 f. 3X. 


$8,000 HEAD CHIPPEWA 60. Young bulls carrying Gurke breeding are available te head your herd. 
j Buyers Curses Y CATTLE Pabst Roamer ‘'Excetient”’ Semen aise available. Write for terme. 
Dak Geld Medal Proven Sire PABST FARMS, Inc. Acc. & Neg. Oconomowoc, Wis. 


oe o~="*" | A REAL TYPE AND PRODUCTION BULL 2: '*5:: 


t rtland, Oregon " — . 
Holsteins. U.S. National Slue| BRYN MAWR FARM °* f—B -~ Nov. 14, 1950 is a real type and production bred bull calf. Sire, Golden Dairy King r Wayne. 
» Sale, Waukesha, Wis. Baird & Dar structive Breeders Award. Production of 8162 Ibe All-American senior yearling 1949, All-American 2 year old 1950. Dam, Mercedes Pietertje 
kesha, Sales Managers milk, 422 Ibs. tat on 30 Head. Classification 84.35% Lyons “V. G." 503.6 Ibs. fat. 3.8% in 322 days at 4 years. On test again. 216.5 Ibs. fat. 
6—Holsteins. U. S. National Bive m 26 Classified females. 100% of herd bred by 4.65% in first 74 days. Her sire,  Rneeoeeet Thanksgiving Man-O-War. This is a very styl- 
» Watertown. Wis. Baird & me or owned four years. Bull calves available ish calf and a bargain at the . 
ukesha. Sales Managers FRANK B.ASTROTH &. 1, South St. Paul, Minn. HAW THORN. MELLODY FA Libertyville, [linois 
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HMOLSTEIN CATTLE 


sr thag Apote bleed lines, Selected trom the best 
or Rag Apple lines. Selected from the best 
herds ip the state of Wisconsin where better 
purebred sires have been used for over 50 years. 
We cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in 
Wisconsin 
W. L. Baird - Arthor Bennett - Harvey 
Ed Weyker - Frank Swartz - Don Stout- 
your disposition—can handle orders for 
track or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukeshe, 
Wis., or write for information to 
INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha, Wis. 


$0 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
Samana for delivery to your 
arm. 





Write or Phone 
BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


Choice Holsteins For Sale 


Come to the Fox River Valley for eet 
Holstein cattle, either grade 
We have eight ——- in whick to to —— 
from in of America's Dairyland. 
Fieldman corvien 
FOX RIVER VALLEY 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 

Math Meulemans, Fisidman, Kaukauna, 





Wis. 





Jefferson County Holsteins 
Good Holstein cows, heifers, and bulls; eith- 
er registered or grades—one or a carload— 
Come to Jefferson County. Wis Let us 
quote you prices on quality cattle from 
healthy herds. Free fieldman's services. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 


Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 





DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOP. ASSOCIATION 


Offers special sales service grade ard pure 
bred cattie from one of Wisconsin s largest dairy 
counties where over 135.000 cattle are on DHIA 
test and more than 15,000 are bred artificially 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fisidman 


Our 2nd Silver Medal Sire 


Derridge Farm have out second silver medal pro 

duction sire award Maytag Posch Ormsby Fobes 

Double receiving this award from the Holstein 
A 


exceeded their ¢ams 4, 
some very good you: 


visit us. 
Joun ems & SONS Mt. Carrell, tl. 


New Guern Book FREE 


Send tee now $9-segs, Owe Goomeave te 
detailed t 








FOR SALE — YOUNG BULLS 


From Famous SUTTERCUP FAMILY with these 
outstanding family records: Rawileigh Della But- 
tereup. 6y. 365d (3x) 30,402 Milk (3 4%) and 
Edna Buttercup, 8y. 365d 

Fat. Raw- 


Dean, 6y. 365d (3x) 26,618 Milk (5.6%) and 999.4 
Fat. Rawleigh Iowana Posch, 4y 565d (3x) 25,065 
Milk (3.7%) end 849 Fat Priced to sell 
Write for descriptions 

THE W. T. RAWLEIGN CO., Freeport, tilineis 


‘*BEAU BRUMMEL’’ 
He's As Stylish As His Nome Indicates 


His Sire—the 4% brother to All-American “‘Lady 
Gloria,”’ « son of the great Jule King Fobes 
His Dam—a S00. 4% 2x, Jr. 2 yr. old, grand 
daughter of Jule King Fobes. Her Sire. Pabst 
Burke Breeze a, 
For Gale; write for pedigree and price 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Mo. 
SORRY, but we're out of 
SERVICEABLE AGE BULLS 
oe eS ee ee oe 
i Calves for Sale or lease. 
FOOTHILLS HOLSTEIN FARM, Papillion, Neb. 


Build Your Future on: 


_THE BREED 
WITH A FUTURE! 


THE 
FARMERS 
cow 

















BREED 
BROWN 
swiss 


Brown Swiss have high salvage value. Even 
cows that are heavy producers finish their 
lactations in reasonably good flesh if they 
have been p properly fed. Their beef value is 
high after their productive life is finished. 


For more intermation about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 





353 W. Johnson St., Madisen, 
Office phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 








Dairy Gows For Sale 


Tt in need of good dairy cows, selected 
trom Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY 

Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 


needs 











REGISTERE 
WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN CALVE 

E cept off f registered 
x ional offering of choice 

Wisconsin Holstein Calves Available 1 large Quan 

tied A eh sorne Gi r oni Beowe Swiss. Mig 
at ainst shippi: ever jealth sheet 
Weill i started ee" red. Visitors 


"m N 
3. Mm, McFARLAND & SONS 
WATERTOWN ww >N 


The RAYULMN FARM 


offers SERVICEABLE aged Ormsby 
bred bulls of Burke blood lines. Herd 
Type Classified—AR and HIR testing. 


6420 Lime Center Road 


MANCHESTER, MICHIGAN 

















YOUR FUTURE HERD SIRE? 


7 nearest dams average 605 Ibe. of butterfat. Six 
of seven nearest sires are well proven. Would you 
has six of his seven nearest 
sires that are prover uld you like to have ev- 
ery cow in the pedigree of your herd sire to have 
records that are good? If you like those things 
in the pedigree of your next herd sire. we think 
we can help ¥ with « calf that was born 2-11-51 
He is well grown, typy. We invite your inquiry. 
MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Ind. 


BULL CALVES FOR SALE 


We offer a September and an October calf and 
some younger bulls. from a herd bred from a plan 
started years ago. Carnation bulls since 1933 and 
in DEHIA test since 1918. Our milk checks during 
thie time enable us to buy the kind of sires we 
ike. to get the nice calves to keep ap our milking 
herd and leaves us the sice bull calves we have 
wo fier ¥ 


C. E. Huribert, EUREKA FARMS, Stockton, tl. 


like « bull whe 











AYRSHIRES 
PNAS LS) x...) 


Most ProritasteiCows 








AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


By sires of best breeding and type. We own 5 
service sires approved for production Dams of 
calves have good records, and are on test contin- 
big a on —_ breeding good Ayrshires for 

rite for pedigree and information 
sTRATHOLASS Fanm. Box 71, Port Cheste.,N. ¥ 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL 
Born 8-23-50. Dams R.H. record at 2 yrs. 9.817 
Ibs. milk, 404 Ibs. butterfat. This ball has the 
backing of 61 tons of 4% milk on both sides of 
his Pedigree. } aged FARMS, 3300 6. 
76th St., West A’ Wisconsin. 


ALL BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE 
Pure breds and grades. Foundation animals and 
outstanding individuals for both breeding and 
show my specialty gg SALES SERVICE, 
itz, 11133 W. Bluemound Rd., Wauwe- 
Wisconsin. 








tesa 13, 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Disposi- 
tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 
bulls; from tested and typed dams 
r next herd sire come from C 
et him convince you. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Hoven Indiana 
AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 
by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 
HOOSIERLEA FARMS 








Franklin, 
FRANK LUHRS 


_. indiana 


DAIRY COW MARKET 
selection of high-predueing 
SOUTH S&T. oawe. on MINN. La Salle 1456 








IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? ‘e have many out of 
700, 800. or 900 Ib. dams t 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet. come and see for 
yourself. The "World's 

duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 
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Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of- 
fering for sale sons of cur berd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King’s Duke and R. Lane's Proud King. 

Sires’ dams have records from 614 to 926 fat 
yyy some choice heilers Write today for full 
information 

R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
4. M. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 
Purebred and grades with outetand: productioa 
and type. Purebred _ oe wil nerease the 
value of your herds. T.B ae’ s tested. Serv 
lee to buyers is tree. EFFERSO co. QUERN. 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 

Sired by McDonald Farms King's Dairyman (sire, 
Myhaven King and out of McDonald Farms Det- 
fodil, 602 ibs. butterfat GG); also joodacres 

Royal Dairyman (sire Douglaston Prince Royal 
and out of Rockingham Recollect, 627 Ibs. but- 
terfat Jr. three-year-old). These youngsters are 
out of cows with good type and production. Priced 
to sell. Write now for sales list and information 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson, 


FINE YOUNG BULLS 


also some bred cows available at fair prices. Sired 
by {Green Meads Santeadair, Langwater Sir Royal, 
& M 

















CHEDCO FARM 
BERLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFERS FOR SALE at @ reasonable 


Sired by 
y 
Chedco Defiance ¢,,..3-5 Adcance 
Out of Chedco Violet 13679-—726— 
5 yrs.—365C 





For pedigree and further information 
write: 


Cc. E. COTTING 








50 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


FOREMOST GUERNSEYS 


FOREMOST IN NAME 
and BREEDING FAME 


is-backed. by. generailons of the, breed's 
— oes Ses So ees 

both, "type aad - ¥— very desirable 
= tlyrite us or better still come 
before you buy your next herd 


ee GUERNSEY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Hopewell Jct. (Duchess County), New York 


J. C. Penney, Pres. W. K. Hepburn, Mgr. 














For Sale — Gallant Magistrate 
Be, mtd FOR SERVICE 

Dam's 12005M 625F Jr20. Her full sister 

made 10505 S53F Jr3 2x milking. Sire ie 6 

Proven son of Douglaston Lady Augusta 12106M 

607F Jr3sC. S AR daughters. Dam is paternal 

granddaughter of Roysl Lends 20508M 1109F 

Jr4. Also a few choice heifers 

TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 

Smithvitie Flats % New York 

Grandsons of Langwu'er King 


FOR SALE of the Meads and Langwater 
County Squire and out of Bournedale Rex and 
Langwater A bred dems 


WISCONSIN. 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred 

We know most of the breeders in America * 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay 


WISCONSIN GUERNSEY SREEDERS' ASS'N. 
w » Box 14, Wis. Otte C. Kline, Secretary 





Ardmore, Okia. 











QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


Registered and Grade Females of All Ages 
and Registered Bulls 

Come direct to breeders to buy. Several hun- 
dred herds to select from. Fieldman will as- 
sist you. TB and Bang's tested. Official Cail. 

Vaccination Program in this County, 
WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREED- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, Wis. 














errymaker, all Langwater breeding 

A — bull is one-half the herd. We select only. 
the best to sell. Call at the Farm, Highway 296 
between White Bear and Stillwater, Minn 
SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 

415 Grove &t. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


PROOF OF QUALITY!! 

Rich in Green Meadow and Levity Blood 

@ur large number of repeat sales 

Qur championships at many shows 

Fifteen years of continuous testing and 
selecting 

(We now have very select serviceable and young- 

er bulls available.) 

BRANDTJEN FARMS, 


PLAN AHEAD 


You can now select Calves, Open Heif- 
ers, Bred Heifers from an outstanding 
herd. Plan now 
CONSULTATION - SALES 
&. &. (Al) VARY 
Sterting, Rt. 2 Phone: 1830 


or write 





Farmington, Minnesota 








Hlinols 














ONE OF THE BEST HERDS OF REGISTERED 
GUERNSEYS IN MIDWEST FOR SALE 
Inctudes 38 head milking age. bred and 
heifers. All calfhood vaccinated. Herd aver- 
age close to 500 Ibe. fat last year. Also veosting 
son Curtiss Candy Noble Curtiss out of « D-Ib. 


dam. 
L. E. DENNIS, Gr., 1511-6th Ave., Sterting, 1. 
Phone 2554-™ 








GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


LITTLE FLOWER FARM offers tor sale 








GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


From proved sires and high production 
dams at prices you can afford to 
Free leafiets on Selective Breeding 
gram 

BURTON LANE FARM 
Box 552 Lake Forest, [linois 

















COMPLETE 


of the BARTLETT FARM HERD 


PALATINE, ILLINOIS 
Sale Location: Fox River Valley Livestock Center, 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


Date: SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1951 


73 HEAD including 19 Grades. Wey Acres Ler- 
ity Master (Coronation Levity Prince §11,.000 
Wey Acres Grandee's Moonlight V.G 15.625-619 
B) and 8 daughters selling. Langwater, Dunwalke 
he — sat, Caumectt, Douglaston breeding For 
write ILLINOIS GUERNSEY BREED. 
tne’ RSSOClATION, Batavia, Hitinors. 
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ing. ADD SOME B 


HYCREST FARM DISPERSAL 
ALTHE FARM OLATHE, KANSAS 


This is a good herd of real working cattle—Rich in Butterfat —— 
UTTERFAT—It has helped good herds. 


CONTINUOUS TESTING — GOOD RECORDS 


lots of 


24 Cows 14 Heifers 





STERLING 





Write for Catalog — E. E. (AL) VARY, Sale Mgr. 
Phone 1830 


ILLINOIS 











Ready-to-use 


ORTHO 
SEMEN 
DILUTER 


SEND FOR 


FREE FOLDER 


The ready-to-use Ortho 
Semen Diluter saves the in- 
seminator much time and 
effort. It’s a complete diluter 
—requires no further additions 





2. 


- A ; 
2 thd 


Four Million Cows Enrolled 


More than four million dairy cows 
nearly half a,million herds are 
now in artificial breeding 
which indicates that about one 
every six dairy the 
United States probably bred 
artificially in 1951 

On January 1, there were 4,077,706 
cows in 467,224 herds in 1,653 
according to Dr. J. F. Kend- 
rick, head of the div dairy 
herd improvement investigations in 
the U.S.D.A. Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try. This is an all high; com- 
pared with the previous year, it is an 
increase of 44.2 per cent in the num- 
ber and 25.3 per cent in the 
number of herds 
Artificial breeding 
operating in 47 
and Puerto Rico 
Wisconsin leads for the ninth con- 
year with 797,513 cows en- 
New York second with 322,- 
Minnesota third with 294,- 
740 cows; Illinois fourth with 284,329 
| cows; and Ohio fifth with 276,235 
cows enrolled. 


—is ready for immediate use. 
It is stable—sterile—sanitary. 
Field tests have established the 
effectiveness of Ortho Semen in 
Diluter. Conception rates were 
increased as high as 20%. 
Mail the coupon for free folder. 


associa- 
tions, 
out of cows in 
will be 
~_— ee = ee ne 
ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL CORPORATION 
Animal industry Division, Dept. HD-6 asso- 
Roritan, New Jersey ciations 
Please send me your FREE FOLDER on =a oO 
ORTHO SEMEN DILUTER 
name -time 


aboress of cows 


Town State associations are 


Alaska, 


now states, 


PFesesess2eeeeseu 


qu FOOT-ROT < 





+ 
. 


secutive 
rolled 
443 cows; 


O8 THRUSH IN RIDING HORSES 
New rubbe STOCK AID CATTLE BOOT. 
Easy * teeps medcme = and teeps 
aon atte 

Only 67.06 

SJOCK-AID. Inc 
GOX 795-s WAUCONDA Kuno 


a 


pearanteed 
rder yours todey! 





PENDISTRI 


a potent treatment for 


MASTITIS! 


Each tube contains 100,000 
units of PENICILLIN plus 100 mg. of 
DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 


Ask your druggist for the new Squibb PENDISTRIN— 
a high potency combination of antibiotics—especially 
developed for difficult mastitis cases. Write for new, de- 
scriptive literature on mastitis. E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, Dept. 
H-6,745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


es trade-mart of BR Squibb & Sons 


QUI B B -~A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 





ie HEALTHIER MORE PROFITABLE CALVES 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
* CALF VITAMINS 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 


Brenig 


Pies = 


noaan ¥ pgtlyman 


Of the 2,104 bulls in service in 
1950, 538, or about one-fourth of 
them, were proved bulls. They were 
proved on the basis of DHIA records, 
and their daughters averaged 432 
pounds of butterfat. 

There has been a spectacular rise 
in the average number of cows 
served by each bull in the associa- 
tions, due to research on breeding 
techniques and the practical applica- 
tion of these techniques. In 1951, 


each of the 2,102 ABA bulls will pro-/ 


vide breeding service for an average 
of 1,940 cows. This figure was 1.344 
in 1950, 774 in 1947, and only 228 in 
1939, the first year breeding associa- 
tions operated 

Following is a breakdown by 
states, giving the number of herds 
and cows in artificial breeding as- 
sociations, Jan. 1, 1951. 
, No Total 


State Herds Cows 





Alabama . 7 499 13,400 
Alaska 55 

Arizona 210 

Arkansas 4.445 
California 1,197 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 


Kentucky ..... 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississipp! 
Missouri 

| Montana 

| Nebraska 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
|New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


United States 











Artificial 


The American Breeders Service 
sponsored a rather unique auction 
sale at Janesville, Wis. May 5. All 
dairy animals consigned to the sale 
were daughters of proved sires used 
by the Wisconsin Scientific Breeding | 
Institute at Madison, and the North- 
western Artificial Breeding Associa-| 
tion of Duluth. The animals were all| 
grades. Seventy of the 75 cows and | 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


heifers consigned for sale were pres- 
ent and were sold 

In the group of six young cows the 
average was $474, with the top cow 
bringing $600. The 10 bred heifers 
averaged $402, with a top of $600; 
24 open heifers, age one year and 
over, averaged $219, with a top of 
$280. Twenty-nine six months 
to a year, averaged $211, with a top 
of $310. One injured sold for 
$275 

The 70 cows and heifers were sold 
in three hours to bidders from four 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Wisconsin 

J. Rockefeller Prentice 
of the Wisconsin Scientific 
Institute and head of the 
Breeders Service (which 
sale), stated that 
would work toward 
sales of this kind. He 
the purpose of the 
tablish a reliabk 
high p 
and, at 
profitable 


calves, 


cow 


States 


president 
ding 
American 
put on the 
ganization 

encouraging 
explained that 


sales to es- 


Bre 


his or 


was 
source for buyers 
roducing cows at 
a fair price the same time, 
provide a outlet for sur- 
plus animals bred by dairymen using 
the artificial American 
Breeders Service 


in search of 


service of 


bull studs 


which is 
than the 


Hatred is a boomerang 
sure to hit you harder 
fellow you throw it at 


In 1909... 


Commodore Peary wos 
the first mon te dis 
cover the North Pole 
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In 1909 Dairymen bi 
been feeding their calves 


NATIONAL 

CALF FOOD FOR 24 YEARS 
Start feeding your calves No- 
tional No-Milk Colf Food, the 
tried and proven calf food 
Write for free colf booklet 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 
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“Windgall? Use 
ABSORBINE”’ 


says Gustave Troutman, of Milton, a8. 
“T've been o farmer © 
for 40 yeors and 
oll that time I've 
used Absorbine for 
my horses. I've found 
it quickly relieves 
strain and soreness 
from windgoll.” 

Yes, formers know 
there's nothing like 
Absorbine for help- 
Ing to relieve lameness due to windgall, sore 
shoulder, fresh bog spovin ond similar con- 
gestive troubles. Not a “cure-all,” Absorbine 
is a time-proved help .. . weed by mony 
leading veterinorions, too, for helping to 
relieve puffs, strains ond bruises 

A stand-by for 50 years, Absorbine will 
not blister or remove hoir. Only $2.50 for 
@ long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 











FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED, MINERALIZED 
Sanitary No Work No Waste 


- Plain PeuURIZE 


SEE YouR DEALER TODAY / 
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J. W. BAILEY, D.V.M. 


About Twin Calves 


People seem to have a great many 
different ideas about twin calves. 
Some say that twin heifers will 
breed, while twin bulls won't. Oth- 
ers contend that the opposite is true 
and that it is the heifers that are 
sterile Some say that all twin 
calves will be sterile, regardless of 
sex, while others say that they will 
all be breeders 

The above opinions are held when 
the twins are both of the same sex. 
When the twins are a bull and heif- 
er set, there are four popular beliefs: 

1. The bull is sterile but the heifer 
is a breeder 

2. The heifer is 
bull is okay 

3. Both are sterile 

4. Both will be breeders. 

The the 
ome grow 


sterile but the 


that 
non- 


matter is 
up into 
they are born 


fact of 
calves will 
breeders whether 
twins or singletons. However, twins 
that are of the same sex have a 
normal chance of growing into breed- 
The situation is different when 
twin is a bull and the other a 
for in such cases the heifer 
will be sterile about nine times out 
of ten. The bull will always be a 
good breeding prospect. There is a 
good reason why this is true 

As the 
uterus of 
the bull develop 
ovaries of the heifer 
stage of development both testicles 
and ovaries begin secreting hor- 
mones which are emptied into the 
blood stream. The faster-developing 
start secreting hormones 
first and they have the effect of stop- 
ping further development of the 
ovaries When the calves have a 
common circulatory system and both 
the same blood, the heifer sim- 
doesn't develop as a female and 
so-called “free-martin” 
which will never breed. Since most 
twin calves have a common circula- 
tory system before birth, it is only 
natural that most heifers are sterile 
if they are born twins to bulls. 
Heifers that have a separate circu- 
latory system aren't affected by the 
Blood of the male and so are born 
perfectly normal chance of 
growing up into breeders 


ers. 
one 
heifer, 


the 


unborn 
the dam, 


twins grow in 
the testicles of 
faster than the 
At a certain 


testicles 


use 
ply 


is born as a 


with a 


If you want to bother about ex- 
amining the afterbirth, you can prob- 
ably tell whether or not twin calves 
have had a common circulatory sys- 
tem. A better procedure calls for 
having a veterinarian examine the 
vagina of the heifer calf with a tiny 
glass tube and flashlight to see if it 
is normal. An alternative consists 
of keeping the heifer until she is a 
year old. If she grows into a staggy- 
looking critter that doesn't have heat 
periods, you can be pretty sure that 
you've raised a “free-martin”. 


Shaking Pigs 
been reported 
Although the shak- 


Shaking pigs have 
in Illinois again 
ing seldom affects a pig's 
very young pigs sometimes are 
able to suckle. 

Dr. P. D. Beamer of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Veterinary 
Medicine says one central Illinois 
farmer reports that about 50 of his 
80 little pigs shake. The shaking 


growth, 
un- 





started when the pigs were farrowed 
or soon afterward 

The shaking is due to 
spasms, but no one knows 
causes them. About 12 pigs in this 
herd have died, probably because 
the shaking keeps them from suck- 
ling enough to get adequate milk. 

Dr. Beamer says this farmer has 
some normal litters; but in the lit- 
ters that are affected, nearly all the 
pigs shake. | 

If the shaking pigs can be kept | 
alive for a few days by helping them) 
nurse or by hand feeding them, they} 
can then usually suckle by themselves. | 
Most pigs with this odd condition get 
over the shaking by weaning time. 


muscular 
what 


BLOAT—LUMPJAW 


Have had trouble with bloat for 
the last twe years on brome and al-| 
falfa and I was reading about 
methyl silicones for bloat. Could you 
give me some information about it 
and how it is used? | 

Also have some trouble with lump-)| 
jaw. Was informed that streptomy-| 
cin will kill it. Could you tell me} 
how it is used and how much? | 

Tobias, Neb. T. Z. 


The methyl silicones which you 
mention act by increasing surface ten- | 
sion of stomach fluids and so prevent! 
bubble formation. They may be ob- 
tained from your veterinarian and 
are most commonly given as aj} 
drench by farmers. 

Streptomycin has been used with! 
success against some cases of lump-| 
jaw and has failed against others so; 
it is no better than the older reme- 
dies that are known. It is injected 
into muscles with a hypodermic syr- 
inge with dosage being determined) 
by the amount of swelling in jaw. 


POT-BELLIED BULL 


I have ar eleven-month-old Jersey 
bull that I purchased about six) 
weeks ago. I am satisfied with this| 
bull except for his pot-belly. Every- 
thing he eats or drinks seems to go 
to the bottom of his belly. Could 
this be caused by an injury? I don't 
believe this shape of body could be! 
hereditary, or is it? 

Chesterfield, Mi. W.A.P. | 

A pot-bellied condition in calves) 
is usually caused by faulty feeding. 
Without knowing more about your 
ration we are unable to suggest 
changes, but suspect that you have} 
been feeding him a little too heavily 
on hay, silage, or other bulky rough- 
age. We doubt very much that the 
condition is an inherited character-| 
istic or caused by an injury. 


WHEN TO BREED AFTER 
VACCINATION 


How long after calves are vac- 
cinated for Bang’s can calves be 
bred? How long after vaccination 
can heifers be bred? 

Shullsburg, Wis. W. B. H. 


It is recommended that calves not 
be bred until they are again nega-| 
tive to the blood test following vac-| 
cination. In the majority of cases it! 
takes six or eight months for heifers) 
to become negative after being vac-| 
cinated. This is true only of animals 
that are vaccinated between four and 
eight months of age. Older animals! 
take longer to clear up and frequent-| 
ly remain as permanent reactors. 





|PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 


Doiryman OL. Malone shows Borden Co. fleldman Louis 
Worel his milking machine poll after cleanng with MC 3 


i MC-3 (hard water) cleanser... 
gives best cleaning I've ever had | 
says Dairyman Malone 


Only 2'4 O. L. Malone of Tabler, Oklahoma, decided 
to go into the dairy business. His fieldman, Louis Wore! of the Borden 
helped him lay out his barn and milk 


years ago Mr 


Co. helped him get started 
house, and started Mr. Malone off on a good sanitary program. 


So far, so good but the water on Mr. Malone’s farm was hard! 
Ordinary dairy cleansers left hard-water deposits on his dairy utensila 
This not only caused a lot of extra work, but also created the risk of 


high bacteria counts 


FIELDMAN WOREL 
Malone use M¢ 
developed by Pennsalt especially for hard water 
problems like his. The results, in Mr. Malone’s 


that Mr. 


-3, the new, super dairy cleanser 


recommended 


own words 


DAIRYMAN MALONE WRITES... 


"Since using MC-3, I have not had trouble with 

hard water leaving deposits on my equipment 

I find my cleaning job easier and more suc- 

cessful with MC-3. MC-3 has given me the best 

cleaning of any product I have ever used.” 

Mr. Malone increased his herd by 50% last fall, and he is now 
milking 24 fine Holsteins. His earnings have increased and his 
milk brings top prices 

Naturally, Malone's 
success, but it certainly solved the problem of getting clean 
utensils clean enough to 
comply with Borden’s high standards of sanitation. 


MC-3 can’t be given full credit for Mr 


utensils in spite of hard water 


Next time you see your fieldman. . . 
ask him about MC-3 Cleanser. Ask him, too, about the 
B-K Sanitation Milkstone Re- 
mover, B-K Chlorine-Bearing Powder and the other Pennsalt 
products made especially for use on dairy farms 


System about Pennclean 


Fieldman for a 


BK 
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PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 


tor Agriculture 
* Industry + Health + Home - 


Ask your copy of the B-K Booklet, or mail this coupon today! 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
1060 Widener Building, Philedeiphie 7, Pe. 

Deor Sirs 

I'd the to receive o copy of you free booklet, “How te Cleon 
your Milking Machine.” 
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OVER A CENTURY 





LESS LABOR MILKS MORE COWS AND HANDLES MORE MILK 
with the Flexible Model F 


DE LAVAL COMBINE MILKER 


Milk This Way... 


Or This Way 


OR IN YOUR DAIRY BARN OR MILKING SHED 


Dairymen are enthusiastic about the wonderfully efficient results 
obtained with De Laval Combine Milker installed in the barn or milk- 
ing shed. One man milks 50 or more cows per hour. The teat cups are 
moved from cow to cow and the milk is conveyed through sanitary 
pipe to the milk room. 


INSTALLED IN A SEPARATE MILKING ROOM... 


Milking 30-35 cows per hour per operator is common practice in 
many dairies using the De Laval Combine Milker installed in a sep- 
crate milking room in connection with either a loose housing or 
stanchion-type barn. Stooping, squatting, walking from cow to can 
ond carrying milk are eliminated. 


———~. Handle Your Milk in Any of These Three — 


RUN DIRECTLY INTO CANS... 


Most De Laval Combine Milker users 
have installations which automati- 
cally filter the milk and fill the 40 qt. 
cans in the adjacent milk house. Car- 
rying and pouring are eliminated. 


AERATE, COOL AND CAN... 


In some sections, such as California, 
the installation is arranged to filter 
and convey the milk and discharge 
it over a surface cooler, thence into 
the 40 qt. cans. 


DISCHARGE INTO FARM TANK 


The De Laval Combine discharges 
the milk into the refrigerated farm 
tank, from which it is either “canned 
off” or pumped directly into the 
milk tank truck. 


Qe [fz Ld WE 7) | e PNE DELAVAL SEPARATOR €O., DEPT.T-13 


165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send me interesting new printed matter on: 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


[] The De Lovo! 
427 Randolph Street, Chicago 6, ill. 
61 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Model F Combine Milker 


LED 





